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It’s Brighter 


HE OUTLOOK on the Pacific airlift has taken 

on brighter colors. Unless another emergency 

arises elsewhere in the near future, the chances of 

further requisitioning of airline planes have di- 

minished considerably. Even a few planes still 

undergoing conversion for Pacific duty were turned 
back to the owners. 

A semblance of order has 

hy now appeared. For one 

thing MATS is now fully 

iY on the job—a role it should 

LA/ ‘ * have had from the start. No 

better men than Major Gen- 

eral William H. Tunner, 

deputy commander of 

MATS and a veteran of the Hump and Berlin air- 

lifts, and Brig. General Henry C. Kristofferson, re- 

called to duty from Pan American World Airways 

as commander of the new Provisional West Coast 

Transport Task Force, could have been picked to 

head up MATS operations. Both of them know their 

air transportation. 

There is encouragement, too, in the role being 
played by C. R. Smith, president of American Air- 
lines, who is a part-time consultant on air trans- 
portation to Stuart Symington, chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. Thanks to Mr. 
Smith’s quick action, the NSRB is now a buffer 
between the military services and the airlines in 
order to provide a rational and sensible planning 
of the nation’s fleet capacity in the event of further 
‘orld trouble. 

ATS has been criticized in some circles for not 

ng on the job but the criticism has been largely 

air and its lack of full strength is not of its own 

m king. Last year it was ordered stripped down to 

‘aining function and in this the airlines, as well 
he Pentagon, must share the blame. MATS was 
always too careful to avoid operating in direct 
petition with commercial carriers, but its mis- 
dling by the Pentagon is not a pleasant story at 
me when a strong global military air transport 
nization should be deemed essential. 
‘he scheduled and non-scheduled carriers are 
ig an excellent job operating charters in the 
ific. Northwest, Pan American, United and the 
ing Tigers, plus such non-skeds as Seaboard & 
stern and Transocean, are on the job. Meantime 
Korean crisis has had a healthy effect—it has 
ikened everyone to the need for air transport. 











Re-Elected To Head AFA 


Robert S. Johnson, military sales engineer for Republic Aviation 
Corp, was elected to a second term as president of the Air Force 
Association at the annual AFA convention in Boston, August 25-27. 
A Lieutenant Colonel in the Air Force Reserve, he was the first 
USAF fighter pilot in World War II to top Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer's record of 26 kills; he completed his tour with the Eighth 

Air Force's 56th Fighter Group with a total of 28 victories. 
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Capital Airlines, with the addition of Lockheed 
Constellations to their fleet, again step ahead 
with long strides in luxurious and high-speed 
travel. America’s second-oldest airline serves 
over 70 centers of industry, commerce and 
recreation daily. Now, with these new sky giants, 
even more cities will be added to their schedule. 

To keep these queens of the airways aloft 
takes stamina and endurance. We are proud to 
have Capital Airlines choose so many Pesco 
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accessories. Ever since the formation of Capital 
Airlines, Pesco equipment has been used to safe- 
guard flight. 

Among the accessories that are being used on 
these sky liners are: Engine-driven fuel pumps, 
propeller feathering pumps, engine-driven vacu- 
um pumps and motor-driven hydraulic pumps. 

We salute Capital Airlines on the advent of 
their new, luxurious service and wish them good 


fortune in the progressing years. 
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CROSS -WNAD landing 


ow Goodyear has designed Cross-Wind 
Landing Wheels for T-6 “Texan” 
Trainers. This is the first design for military 
aircraft specifically, and is distinguished 
by a hydraulic locking device that lets the 
gear be used in conventional manner when 
desired. With the lock off, the castered 
wheels let the plane land on a single strip 
in any wind direction—even with the wind 
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at right angles to the runway. Already in 
successful use on many civilian aircraft, 
Goodyear Cross-Wind Landing Wheels 
point the way to one-strip airfields. New 
developments like this are one of the 
many reasons why more planes land on 
Goodyear equipment than on any other 
kind. For full information about Goodyear 


Aviation Products, write: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 








Military-Manufacturing 


Air Force, Navy Want $17 Billions 
For Plane Procurement in Next 4 Years 


The Air Force and Navy will spend a total of nearly 
$17 billions for aircraft procurement in the next four 
fiscal years, under present expansion plans revealed to 
the military subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Breakdown below shows the AF’s $9,922,000,000 re- 
quirement to cover attrition in the Korean war and to 
provide new planes for build-up to a 69-group Air Force 
by end of calendar year 1953: 

Aircraft 


Procurement 
$4,222,000,000 
2,500,000,000 





Over-all Cost 
$9,308,700,000 
6,900,000,000 
5,600,000,000 1,200,000,000 
6,400,000,000 2,000,000,000 
Navy’s $7,000,000,000 plane procurement program for 
next four years follows: 
$8,300,000,000 
8,000,000,000 
8,000,000,000 1,500,000,000 
8,000,000,000 1,500,000,000 
Both AF and Navy estimates are based upon cost esti- 
mates for current fiscal year and probably will be re- 
vised upward with rising costs. 
For details on procurement program, see Pages 22 
and 23. 


More Connies for Navy: The Navy has ordered 
an undisclosed number of Lockheed Constellations, which 
will be given the Navy designation R70. The planes are 
of the L-1049 type, with the 18-foot fuselage elongation. 
The Navy had previously bought two earlier model Con- 
stellations, the PO-1W’s, which are modified versions of 
the L-749 model. lLockheed’s backlog has increased 
$208,000,000, or almost double, since the Air Force and 
Navy started their post-Korea expansion programs. 


Fiscal Year 


$2,200,000,000 
1,800,000,000 


AF Luxury Ships: In face of the critical need for 
airlift to Korea, the Air Force has taken three new 
Boeing C-97 Stratofreighters off the line at Seattle and 
sent them to Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co. 
to be “plushed up.” The planes are to be used as “com- 
mand ships” for Strategic Air Command with office 
interiors. The combined payload of the three planes 
equals that of about seven and a half of DC-4’s chartered 
from the airlines. 


DC-6’s Returned from Airlift: The last of United 
Air Lines’ DC-6’s is back in commercial service after 
duty on emergency airlift to Japan. What surprised 
military officials in Japan was ability of DC-6 to make 
San Francisco-Tokyo hop in 24 hours and to complete 
round-trip in from 50 to 51 hours. Not a single DC-6 
trip had even a minor incident or needed anything but 
quickest turn-around service in Tokyo. 


Liaison Plane Orders: Piper Aircraft Corp. which 
built 105 L-18B liaison planes for Turkish Air Force last 
year, has received U. S. Air Force order for a produc- 
tion quantity of L-18C’s for shipment overseas under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. Number of planes 
or dollar value was not disclosed . . . Cessna Aircraft 
Corp. has received AF order to step up production of 
L-19’ liaison plane three months ahead of original sched- 
ule. First L-19’s will roll off line soon. 


Reluctant Suppliers: Many suppliers to aircraft 
industry are not too anxious to go after new military 
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lace «0° Goodall Fabrics are used 


exclusively in Capital Airlines new Constellations” 


A corner of the Cloud Club 
lounge—all upholstery in the 
new Capital “conversation 
room” is by Goodall. 


= 


“We wanted the new Constellations’ interiors to convey quality on 


e 


N 
yy” comfort. That’s why we specified Goodall Fabrics. All seats are covered with 
> Goodall pile fabrics—soft, restful and very durable. We chose draperies 


sight ... to be in keeping with the planes’ A-1 engineering, luxury and 


. 
with a bright metallic yarn woven in them and to complete the decorative 


scheme we carpeted the floor—wall-to-wall—with Goodall’s top quality Seamloc* 
Luxuria. We've had many compliments on the restful, luxurious interiors we've 
created, and are 100% pleased with our 100% Goodall installation.” 

J. H. Carmicnaet 

President Capital Airlines 


Meetinc the practical and decorative require- 

ments of modern airlines is an old story for Goodall 

Fabrics. They're Blended-for-Performance to keep 

new-looking longer... to wear for years...to resist 

soil and clean more easily. For all their luxurious = 

appearance, Goodall Fabrics actually cut costs and “Tat FINEST NAMELIN FABRICS 


assure important economies over the years. > 2 é SCLC £2? 


© 1950, Goodall Fabrics, Inc. 
(Subsidiory, Goodall-Sanford, inc.) Sole Mokers of World-Famous PALM BEACH®* Cloth *Registered Trade Marks 


GOODALL FABRICS, INC. - NEW YORK + BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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business. Reason: they’re loaded up to the hilt with 
civilian demands at high peak. Most of these companies 
were only too glad to get government business in 1941 
when they were running below capacity. 


C-W To Close Plane Div.: Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s 
Airplane Division will discontinue operations in March, 
1951, according to G. A. Snodgrass, Assistant to the 
General Manager. Snodgrass said the plant would close 
because the division has been unable to obtain sufficient 
military business to continue on a profitable basis. About 
1,850 employes will be thrown out of work by the deci- 
sion to cease operations. The division currently has no 


production line of its own, work in progress consisting 
of overhaul and reconditioning of Boeing B-29’s, pro- 
duction of spares for Curtiss C-46’s and Boeing and 
Republic subcontract work. 


Airlines 


More Martins for TWA: Trans World Airlines has 
increased its order for Martin 4-0-4 twin-engined trans- 
ports from 40 to 50. Cost of additional planes was not 
disclosed. Martin has delivered eight of twelve 2-0-2’s 
being leased by TWA and the airline was to begin 2-0-2 
service to eight cities September 1. 


More Connies for EAL, TWA: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. has received orders for four more Constellations 
for Eastern Air Lines and six more for TWA. EAL 
ordered four 92-passenger L-1049 Super Constellations 
at reported cost of about $7,000,000. Company, which 
ordered 10 L-1049’s for $18,000,000, including spares, last 
April, hopes to have first one in service next fall... 
TWA’s six additional L-794A’s will cost $6,000,000, with 
delivery in 1951. 


C &S Selling 3 DC-4’s: Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines has made sales arrangement with The Babb 
Company, Inc., international brokerage, for disposal of 
three Douglas DC-4’s powered with Wright 9HD engines. 
Planes will be released later this year after C & S re- 
ceives Lockheed L-649 Constellations on order. Com- 
pany has received one of its five Constellations, with 
another due in September, and third in November. If 
Constellations are received as planned, C & S will re- 
lease two DC-4’s on October 15, the third on December 
15. Selling price will be determined at time of release, 
but is expected to be about $200,000 each. 


Merger Plan Moves Ahead: Pan American and 
American Overseas officials are working toward com- 
pletion of the merger of the two companies in September. 
All bookings on AOA after date of completion of the 
merger will be honored by PAA, which expects to start 
flying AOA’s routes on or before September 29. The 
U. S. Court of Appeals in mid-August had denied motions 
of TWA and the Brian O. Sparks group for a stay of 
CAB’s approval of the merger and dismissed petitions of 
same parties for court review of case. 


Parks-Qzark Deal? Ozark Air Lines, new feeder- 
line created through split-up of Parks Air Lines by CAB, 
reportedly has had several discussions with Parks re- 
garding a purchase deal. Purchase of Parks by Ozark 
would end existing legal complications. Also Parks has 
equipment which Ozark wants to buy. 


Parks Gets Court Stay: A partial stay of CAB’s 
decision in the Parks Investigation Case, granted by 
U. S. Court of Appeals for District of Columbia, permits 
Parks to continue its St. Louis-Chicago service until 
decision is reached on feeder’s petition for court review 
of entire case. Mid-Continent Airlines, meanwhile, was 
planning to begin operations over Parks’ former Chicago- 
Sioux City and Milwaukee-Rockford routes on September 
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26, and Ozark Air Lines was planning to initiate service 
in near future over part of Great Lakes and Mississippi 
Valley routes. 


DC-3 Market Loosening: The used Douglas DC-3 
market which shrunk up tight when the military took 
airline transports is beginning to loosen again as further 
requisitioning is off and prospects of new plane produc- 
tion continuation gets better. Ozark Air Lines is pur- 
chasing DC-3’s for its new feeder route and has gotten 
one so far. 


UAL High-Density Seats: United Air Lines has 
placed a $200,000 order for high-density airline seats 
with Hardman Mfg. Co., South Gate, Calif., including 
seats for seven DC-3’s which United is converting to 
28-passenger planes for local service, and high-density 
seats for DC-6’s, although it is said there are no im- 
mediate plans for utilizing the DC-6 seats except in 
event of war emergency or establishment of priorities. 
The Hardman company, which has been making steady 
inroads in the airline seat business, will also build seats 
for the latest 10 Constellations ordered by Eastern Air 
Lines. 


Miami Stop for Aerovias Guest: A three-year 
foreign air carrier permit was issued by CAB to Aerovias 
Guest, S. A., authorizing service between Mexico City 
and Madrid via Miami, the Azores and Lisbon. Local 
operations are permitted between Miami and Mexico 
City, but Miami may not be used for originating or ter- 
minating trans-Atlantic flights. The award is believed 
to have cleared the way for resumption of discussions 
between Mexico and the U. S. leading toward a bilateral 
air transport agreement. 


Local Operations 





New Aviation Organization: A group of large 
fixed base operators have formed a new organization— 
Aeronautical Services Association— for purpose of ad- 
vancing the services of non-airline civil aviation in the 
war emergency period. Kendall K. Hoyt, aviation writer 
and prewar manager of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, is Washington representative with offices at 
1216 DuPont Circle Building. 

Charter members of ASA, also members of the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association, include: Arthur 
Currey, Currey Flying Service, Galesburg, Ill.; Esmond 
Avery, Aeroservice, Inc., Omaha, Neb.; Joseph W. Hance, 
Hance Flying Service, Wyandotte, Mich.; J. Grant Robert- 
son, Clinton Aviation Co., Denver, Colo.; Mel D. Wal- 
ston, Walston Aviation, East Alton, Ill.; John H. Wilson, 
Mid-States Aviation Corp., Deerfield, Il. 

Charles A. Parker, NATA director, saw no conflict 
between the two organizations, and indicated that ASA 
may become an effective force in the airman training 
field opening up as result of war. 


Fixed Base Surveys: CAA’s survey of facilities of 
fixed base operators is about ready for publishing. Mean- 
while, Air Force is making own survey of such facilities 
for possible use in emergency. 

+ + 


CAB-CAA Standstill: There’s a drought of good 
candidates for vacancy on Civil Aeronautics Board. No 
prominent names are even in rumor stage . Pro- 
pesed move of CAA Administrator Del Rentzel into 
Commerce Dept. is also at standstill. 


Air Star Route Wanted: rhe Postmaster General 
has applied to CAB for certification of Air Star Route 
between Mackinaw City, Mich., and Mackinac Island, 
Mich. Interested parties may submit comments to CAB 
no later than September 25. Bids will be solicited by 
Post Office Dept. following CAB approval of route. 
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F / R $ I, high power, low weight 


and SPA CE SA VING! 


Under the sponsorship of the U. S. Navy 

Allison has developed a world’s “first” in the new T40 

Twin Turbo-Prop — an engine which, for its horsepower, is the 
lightest-weight and smallest-size propeller-type 

power plant ever cleared for flight. 


5500 horsepower for only 2500 pounds in weight, with an 
exceedingly small diameter, the Allison T40 Twin Turbo-Prop 
engine saves valuable weight and space in the 3irplane. 


These savings mean better aircraft performance in terms of 
higher speed, greater pay load and increased range. 


ALLISON 140 
TURBO-PROP 
ENGINE 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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EDITORIAL 


After the Battle 


Now THAT the opponents have exhausted their 
legal efforts to halt the acquisition of American 
Overseas Airlines by Pan American World Airways, 
it is time to push into the background the many un- 
fortunate incidents, the conflicts and the frequently 
bitter recriminations involved in this highly con- 
troversial case. 

In other words, all parties should accept the ver- 
dict and go back to work. The unnecessarily long 
time to bring the case to final decision was one of 
the most unfortunate developments in air transport 
history. 

Although TWA opposed the acquisition, it is not 
in an unsound competitive position itself. Now that 
the question of whether three U. S. carriers on the 
North Atlantic are required in the public interest 
is purely academic, let’s see how well two carriers 
can function in the jobs assigned to them by govern- 
ment. 

Ever since the start of the North Korean invasion, 
international air transport has taken on a new com- 
plexion. Many of the basic issues of competition 
and balance involved in the PAA-AOA case have 
already disappeared in the light of world conditions. 
We are now in a new kind of armed world in which 
sales initiative for greater tourist travel may well 
be supplanted by the need for more efficient equip- 
ment utilization. 

In 1952 the North Atlantic certificates expire and 
the government will have to take another look at 
our foreign air policy. It is probable that the criteria 
of this re-examination will be markedly different 
than they were in 1945 when our international air 
transport program was anchored to a peaceful world. 


Something About Us 


Witt THIS issue dated September 4, AMERICAN 
AVIATION initiates the first major change in its 
publishing schedule since it was founded June 1, 
1937. The formal announcement is on Page 9. 

We are going weekly—but with a plan that is 
unique in the publishing field. The distinction be- 
tween our magazine and the conventional type of 
weekly is that every other issue of ours will be a 
news edition briefed down for busy men in a busy 
industry. 

While we dislike using the editorial page to talk 
about ourselves, perhaps we may be pardoned on 
the occasion of this major change to write about our 
organization and our plans, since they directly affect 
our service to you. 

Ever since it was launched January 3, 1939, our 
American Aviation Daily has been the primary news 
source for the aviation industry. It is unique in the 
publishing field and its reputation and standing have 
always been exceptionally high. It has always been 
first with the news. Industry relies upon it heavily 
for the accurate news of the day and for the news 
behind the news. 


Now the full resources of this prime news-gather- 


ing staff are being made available to the readers of 
AMERICAN AVIATION. For our new weekly news 
plan the latest possible deadline and presstime will 
be maintained—the fastest production schedule ever 
known to the aviation publishing field. (But fast 
production is no novelty to our organization—the 
Daily is a complete job from reporting to mailing 
between 9 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. each day). 

There are all kinds of magazines published for all 
kinds of industries, but we are a little proud of our 
kind. Some magazines are edited by one or two men. 
Some go to the other extreme of listing secretaries as 
“editorial assistants” so they can boast of “the largest 
editorial staff.” Some magazines are given away free 
under what is known as “free controlled circulation.” 
Others go to any extent and cost to keep their cir- 
culation at an artificially inflated level for certain 
advertising claims. Most publications are dominated 
by the “business office” where the editor and his 
staff are employes reporting to the publishing 
company. 

We in AMERICAN AVIATION, as we said, are a little 
proud of our kind of publication. The editor and 
the editorial staff are predominant—there is no 
over-riding or all-powerful business department to 
dictate or establish policy. We devote our efforts 
solely to aviation—aviation is no sideline with us. 
Not only that, but each member of the staff has an 
abiding interest in aviation industry problems—we 
are part of, and live in, the aviation community. 

We think this is important. We think our readers 
believe so, too. Most of our staff have come to us 
directly from the aviation industry itself—they know 
and understand industry problems. We know that 
we have the finest and largest full-time staff of 
trained, experienced specialists in the aviation pub- 
lishing field. Each man knows his job from ‘way 
back. 

We know, too, that we have very loyal readers, 
and we hope now to serve them better. Recently 
we conducted a readership survey which had excep- 
tional results. A direct-mail expert told us that our 
questionnaire was much too long and that ou 
returns would be meager. The returns were many 
times higher than the most optimistic estimate. You 
who took the time and trouble to express you! 
opinions and preferences have the heartfelt thanks 
of our staff. Your preferences have told us that w: 
are on the right airway with our new plan. 

And so we are launching something new. T! 
news tempo of aviation has quickened. We are : 
living in a new kind of armed world. After publis 
ing our magazine twice a month since June 1, 193", 
we will now come out 52 times a year to keep you * 
informed up to the minute on what’s going on and 
what’s likely to happen. We think you'll like ou 
brief news edition appearing every other week start- 
ing September 11. We think you'll like the new 
news section, patterned after the format of the news 
edition, in the alternate magazine issues, beginning 
September 18. We'd like to have your comments 
criticisms and suggestions. 


Wayne W. PARRISH 
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| ae dleeamlbsced news idea of a decade... 


American Aviation eve’y week/ 


..-52 ISSUES A YEAR 


HERE'S THE IDEA... 


6 Every other Monday you'll get a news 
edition (without advertising) containing 
trends, and the latest news boiled down for 
easy reading. 


@ On alternate Mondays you'll get all 
of the regular features you’re used to read- 
ing, with advertising from the leading firms 
of aviation, plus a brand-new news section 
following the same pattern as the news 
edition. 


© The full news-gathering facilities of 
the most experienced aviation writing 
staff in America—the staff that edits 
American Aviation Daily. 


4) The very latest news—first. By 
streamlining its production facilities, the 
presstime for news in American Aviation 
will be moved up by several days—the 
latest deadline by far of any magazine in 
the field. 


So—what you'll get in AMERICAN 
AVIATION is the earliest news combined 
with a magazine with the top features, the 
best technical writing, and the best all- 
round departments ever gathered together 
between two covers. 


The pioneer news organization in aviation 
—the one the industry relies upon—is going 
to war! Events are moving fast these days. 
You can depend upon American Aviation 
to be first—and accurate! 


watch for your first issue of the news edition—the 
magazine with a newsletter flavor . . . September 11. 


merican 
wiation 








Goodrich 


World's biggest bomber switches 
to B. F. Goodrich brakes 


O* AUGUST 3, the world’s largest 
bomber took off and landed for 
the first time on B. F. Goodrich wheels 
and brakes. This was the first of the 
B-36s now on order at the Fort Worth 
Division of Convair which will be 
B. F. Goodrich equipped. 

The switch by the B-36 is another 
step in the trend of large aircraft to 
B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube brakes. 
There are good reasons for the trend. 
The basic design of BFG brakes saves 
weight, gives maximum braking power, 
reduces maintenance, prolongs life. 
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And several new features have been 
added. The new BFG brake block design 
—with lining cemented on magnesium 
shoes—is stronger, lighter, and increases 
the amount of usable lining. The new 
narrow -cavity expander tube provides 
greater braking pressure, yet requires 
less fluid. The new spider-type frame 
is both lighter and stronger. 

BFG brakes can be designed lighter, 
for a given amount of kinetic energy, 
than any other brake. Their full-circle 
braking action slows down and spreads 
wear. The brake cannot lock or grab. 


Maintenance is quick and easy because 
many extra parts found in other brake 
are eliminated. Relining calls for onl 
a screwdriver and wrench. 

Today's B. F. Goodrich brake is the 
result of constant research by BFG engi- 
neers. Why not put them to work on 
your problems? Write The B. F.Goodrich 
Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 






B:E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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ESTABLISHED JUNE |, 1937 


By WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


A MID LOUD protests from virtually 
*™ every civil aviation organization, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is moving ahead full speed to pro- 
vide a working blueprint for wartime 
operation of its many functions and 
those of the industries which it regu- 
lates. As presently programmed, the 
arrangements would be provided by 
three distinct plans: 

(1) The Air Security Bill: Senate 
Bill 3995 would provide the means 
to identify, locate and control all air- 
craft operating in defense areas. It 
would probably include mandatory 
filing of flight plans, operation be- 
tween points in accordance with 
specified routes, report of position at 
fixed times, operation at designated 
altitudes, etc. 

(2) The Civil Aeronautics Corps 
Bill: This proposal has been sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Budget and 
should soon be introduced into Con- 
gress for enactment. It would pro- 
vide for the immediate establishment 
of a special corps within CAA’s 
normal employe ranks which in the 
event of a war (or possibly in a na- 
tional emergency) would become the 
Civil Aeronau- 
tics Service. The 
CAA Adminis- 
trator would be 
commissioned as 
chief of the serv- 
ice and the af- 
fected employes 

culd be placed 

niform as 
cor imissioned of- 
fic. rs, warrant 
of -ers or enlist- 
ec men. 
‘) The Air- 
Bill: The 
Security Bill 
inally made 
isions for 
military con- 
of certain 
orts as re- 
ed by mili- 
operations. 
owing the 
CAA-indus- 
meeting on 
bill, these 
visions were 
inated. CAA 
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now plans on introducing the matter 
at the October meeting of the CAA 
Airports Advisory Committee where 
affected groups can introduce their 
best thinking on this issue. 


Uneasiness Afield 


The industry’s objections to the 
CAA three-pronged proposal reflected 
the “mild form of panic” which now 
exists in the lightplane and fixed 
base operator fields. Both the Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association 
and the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials report the same 
condition. There is a mass tendency 
among private operators to sell their 
airplanes and terminate lease agree- 
ments before civil flying is sharply 
curtailed or completely halted. 

In the midst of this, the industry 
looked to CAA for a sound plan 
which would lend assurance to the 
operators that these rumors were 
false, as they apparently were. In- 
stead, on August 14, CAA called in 
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industry representatives for their 
first look at the militarization pro- 
gram. Among the groups attending 
the meeting were AOPA, Air Trans- 
port Association, Aircraft Industries 
Association, Aeronautical Training 
Society, NASAO, USAF and the 
Navy. — 

To the unprepared organization 
representatives the whole program 
was a shock. CAA wasn’t shocked 
by the proposals or the reaction. In 
cooperation with the military serv- 
ices, CAA officials had been working 
on such a program since Del Rentzel 
took office as Administrator in May, 
1948. At this late date the proposed 
legislation, security classified by the 
military until just before the meet- 
ing on August 14, seemed perfectly 
natural, both to CAA and the De- 
partment of Defense. 


Pre-Korea Planning 


One major point was being missed, 
Rentzel urged: This was not a result 
of the Korean “police action.” In 
justifying the program to both civil 
organizations and Congress, CAA 
pointed to the recommendations of 
the President’s Air Policy Board 
made nearly two years earlier: 

“Electronic aids 
to air navigation 
and landing, air- 
ways traffic con- 
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ing and forecast- 
ing systems, air- 
ports and ground 
facilities, and 
communica- 
tions networks 
are essential to 
military aviation 
in time of emer- 
gency along with 
the trained per- 
sonnel involved. 
As much of these 
systems and 
trained person- 
nel as can be en- 
gaged in com- 
merce and the 

public interest in 
time of peace— 
so much is avail- 
able in a nation- 
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“But we can’t afford another traffic controller, General, we've already got al emergency. 
over 12,000 colonels, 23,401 captains, etc., etc.” 


Moreover, if the 








ciwilian personnel has military re- 
serve status, integration might be 
accelerated in an emergency. Con- 
tinued study of this last aspect of the 
‘problem should be made by the Gov- 
ernment agencies charged with mobil- 
ization planning.” 

Following heated verbal exchanges 
in the CAA-industry meeting, in 
which ATA’s Admiral Emory S. 
Land reminded military representa- 
tives that his years in service made 
him more aware of military prac- 
tice than they, extensive changes were 
made in the Air Security Bill. 


No Quick Curtailment 


When later reported out by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the revised bill 
was accompanied by a committee 
comment that “This does not mean, 
however, that on the enactment of 
this legislation there will be an im- 
mediate curtailment of flying activ- 
ities, restrictions on flight operations 
or other interference with civil avia- 
tion. It is possible that years could 
go by without there being established 
any restricted defense zone under the 
bill.” 

As submitted to Congress the Air 
Security Bill appeared to be an effi- 
cient means of attaining suitable con- 
trol of aircraft operating on the Fed- 
eral airways to provide identification 
and control of all aircraft operating 
within sensitive defense areas. But 
the compounding of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Corps Bill on top of the ASB 
would militarize CAA personnel and 
thus introduce rank into the business 
of traffic control. Without exception 
the industry groups objected to this 
proposal. 

Introduced as wartime legislation 
during peacetime, the CAA proposals 
might have been accepted with little 
resistance. Despite Rentzel’s assur- 
ance that the powers were for use 
only in an all-out emergency and not 
for the present-day partial mobiliza- 
tion, the wording of the Corps Bill 
would give the President powers 
which could be used immediately if 
he so desired. 


Transfer to Air Force 


The CACB provides that in times of 
national emergency or at such other 
time as he might deem advisable, the 
President may transfer the CAA, or 
portions thereof, to the Department 
of Defense where it would be as- 
signed within the U. S. Air Force. 
In addition to the transfer of the 
functions, property, personnel and 
unexpended appropriations to the De- 
partment of Defense, the CACB 
would permit the president to trans- 
fer some CAA functions to other gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Specific protection against the dis- 
integration of the major CAA func- 
tions is provided by a proviso stating 
“the functions so transferred to the 
Department of Defense and assigned 
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to the Civil Aeronautics Corps shall 
not be reassigned to any other mili- 
tary organization.” 

Upon enactment of the CACB, CAA 
would designate certain functions and 
personnel us parts of the corps. These 
would be made up primarily of tech- 
nical personnel from the Federal air- 
ways, communications and airports 
divisions. They would not be given 
military status at this time but would 
have “statutory protection” to prevent 
their induction. 


Should the President issue an 


executive order transferring CAA to 
the Department of Defense, the CAA 
administrator would be made chief 
of the service and be given the rank 
of general which would place him 
“within the military echelon where 
he may establish command functions.” 
As chief of the service Rentzel would 
appoint warrant officers and enlisted 
men as required. The President 
with the prior consent of the Sec 
retary of the Air Force and the Sen 
ate, would appoint all commissioned 
officers. 





Air Force Would Control These Facilities 
Under CAA Militarization 


As of June 30, 1950, the Office of Federal Airways, CAA, was main- 


taining and operating the following facilities: 


Civil Airways 


Controlled Civil Airways, Mileage ...................... 65,437 
Non-controlled Civil Airways, Mileage .................. 4,589 
EO er ere ree 24,030 
Landing Areas 
SN I ce wiciche ead e'e mle wha \wamm~ininwaen 131 
STE COI, FONE aon nnn i isin ci cvcc cc cecccacccecss 68 
Lighting Aids 
Airways Beacons (excluding those at landing areas) ...... 1,682 
BORE: FORO TAGE TMOG oon cc cccccceccccvicvcsvesecs 91 
High Intensity Approach Light Lanes ................... 13 
Air Navigation Radio Aids 
Low/Medium Frequency Ranges ...............e.eee00: 377 
Co ee ee 367* 
Low-Frequency, Omnidirectional Ranges ................ l 
Non-Directional Homing Beacons ........................ 128 
has oc ia cl n'a a w'Wie Gib aimee wk eee 170 
ee Re Ee hi ctinnd oik ake ee hire Cane ewen Wie 281 
rere 96** 
PEE OT OPC OT ae 4 
PUREST IE occ ec ecercscscccececscesecn + 
Communications Stations 
i I er line aah Se Race eee ea eNews 462 
ES ree es re 14 
Traffic Control Facilities 
Airport Traffic Control Towers noes a cae ee aes 167 
Air Moute Teatic Comtrol Comters ... nc ccccccccsce. ad 30 
Mechanical Interlocks .......... See Lr ee ee eee ee 2 
Teletype & Interphone Services 
Weather Reporting Circuits 
Circuit Mileage, Teletype Services A,C &O............ 77,219 
Circuit Drops, Teletype Services A,C &O. 930 
Traffic Control Circuits 
Circuit Mileage, Teletype Service B .................. 33,236 
Circuit Drops, Teletype Service B ................. 528 
Circuit Mileage, Interphone Service F .................. 61,164 
Circuit Drops, Interphone Service F ................... 3,252 
*Includes 30 operating on test and 337 fully commissioned ranges 
** Includes two SCS-51 and one localizer only installation 
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The provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Corps Bill are very general 
and broad in scope. Very wary of 
such broad powers, the industry 
groups wanted details as to the man- 
ner in which these functions would 
be handled. CAA was in no position 
to provide this information since the 
proposals are not based on an exist- 
ing emergency. Detail functions 
would be spelled out in an executive 
order issued by the President at the 
time he decided to use the authority. 
These details would be based on the 
nature of the emergency then facing 
the country. 

The proposed legislation did give 
the civil industry its first concrete 
status as an operating function in 
wartime. While it was a meager and 
controversial program, it would pro- 
vide a working plan which could be 
put in operation almost instantly and 
be modified as experience dictates. 
By various means the military serv- 
ices had taken over facilities, func- 
tions and personnel of CAA during 
the last war. This new plan would 
preserve the present organization, 
CAA felt. 


The alternative, CAA officials de- 
clared, was a gradual and complete 
breakdown of the CAA-administered 
facilities such as occurred then. Some 
70% of CAA’s technical personnel are 
in the military reserves. Most of 
them joined CAA directly from the 
services. Their particular skills are 
the ones on which top priority is now 
being placed in the recall of reserves. 
Even at this early date in a small- 
scale mobilization program, CAA has 
lost over 50 key personnel—traffic 
controllers and communications men. 


High Military Usage 


Furthermore, there were consider- 
ations of relative usage. During the 
war 70% of the traffic on the Federal 
airways and into the nation’s air- 
ports was military traffic. By vol- 
ime alone the military services had 

major stake in the handling to be 

ised during such times. CAA and 
iilitary communications and naviga- 
on facilities were duplicated in many 
istances during World War II and 
1 some instances triplicated. Gov- 
rnment officials feel that this type 
eration can not be permitted to re- 
ir. 
Recognizing these factors the De- 
irtment of Defense recommends the 
AA legislation and pending its 
loption has been granting liberal 
istponement of recall of CAA-em- 
oyed reserves. As a further step 
entzel is considering an interim 
ilicy which would provide blanket 
<emption of key CAA personnel 
hile the legislation is under consid- 
ation. 

CAA employes in the reserves are 

1t uniformly sympathetic toward the 

‘ogram. In one control tower, for 
istance, there is one reserve colonel 
nd three lieutenant colonels. Need- 
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Cc-w Octoprop—!"': is the 


“Octoprop,” the 
world's largest and most powerful air- 
craft propeller, developed by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp's Propeller Division. It is 
a dual-rotation, eight-bladed type cap- 
able of absorbing 10,000 to 15,000 
horsepower. Diameter is 19 feet, the 
same as the Curtiss Electric propeller 
used on the Convair B-36, but the B-36 
fan has only three blades. The propeller 
has been delivered to the Air Force's 
Air Materiel Command, where it will be 
put through an extensive test program. 


less to say, CAA can not promise 
them any comparable rank in the 
CAC. Rentzel has promised employes 
that “serious and careful attention 
is being given this problem,” the 
economic aspects of militarization. 

Actually it would appear that such 
factors could only be taken care of 
by insuring that employes of CAA 
be assured a military rank which 
provided income equal to their pres- 
ent civil service ratings. No such 
action is proposed in the tentative 
legislation nor in the covering letter 
which accompanies it. 


Industry Sympathetic, But— 
Industry groups recognize CAA’s 
manpower problem and are sympa- 
thetic toward it, but believe that 
there are other ways in which it can 
be solved. They find it difficult to 
believe that measures taken to in- 
sure continued aircraft production, 
for instance, could not serve CAA 
equally well. 

As this issue goes to press, CAA is 
meeting with industry groups to try 
and iron out some of the more con- 
troversial issues. To most civil avi- 
ation representatives there was only 
one bright spot in the legislation: It 
specifically provides that “upon term- 
ination of the national emergency 
the President by Executive Order is 
to demilitarize the special Civil Aero- 
nautical Corps and re-transfer those 
portions affected back to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.” 








Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 4-7—National Flying Farmers 
Association annual convention, 
Bemidji, Minn. 

Sept. 5-7—6th annual spark plug 
and ignition conference, sponsored 
by Champion Spark Plug Co., Secor 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. 

Sept. 9-10—Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association 4th annual sum- 
mer round-up, Wildwood airport, 
Wildwood-By-The-Sea, New Jersey 

Sept. 12-14—Conference on ground 
facilities for air transportation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Sept. 15-17—Instrument Society of 
America instrument maintenance 
clinic, New York State Institute of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, Buffalo, 
N. Y 

Sept. 18-22—Fifth national instru- 
ment conference and exhibit, Memo- 
rial Auditorium, Buffalo, New York 

Sept. 19-21—Institute of Navigation 
—Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics—Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Marine Services joint 
meeting on navigation and _  elec- 
tronics, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y 

Sept. 25-27—National electronic con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Sept. 28-30—Society of Automotive 
Engineers aeronautic meeting and air- 
craft engineering display, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California 

Sept. 28-30—Air Reserve Ass'n an- 
nual convention, Hotel Texas, Ft 
Worth, Texas 

Sept. 28-30—International North- 
west Aviation Council 14th annual 
convention, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Oct. 12-13—1950 conference on air- 
port management and operations, 
Max Westheimer Field, North Campus, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Oklahoma 

Oct. 16-20—CAA Airports Advisory 
Committee meeting, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Oct. 17-18—3rd annual New York 
State airport management conference, 
Syracuse, N. 

Oct. 19-20—Tennessee aviation con- 
ference, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Oct. 25-26—Flight Safety Founda- 
tion annual safety seminar, Denver, 
Colorado 

Oct. 26-27—Fifth annual aviation 
conference, Tucson, Arizona. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Aviation Distribu- 
tors and Manufacturers Ass'n 8th an- 
nual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California 

Nov. 30—A‘.port fire safety clinic, 
sponsored by the Committee on Avia- 
tion and Airport Fire Protection, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Ass'n, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


. 
International 
Sept. 5-10—Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors annual flying dis- 
play and exhibition, Farnborough, 
England. 
Sept. 14—ICAO Airworthiness/Oper- 
ations meeting, Paris. 
Sept. 19—ICAO Air Navigation 
Commission meeting, Montreal 
Sept. 27—ICAO Council meeting 
(11th Session), Montreal. 
Sept. 28—ICAO Air Transport Com- 
mittee meeting, Montreal. 
Oct. 12—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, San Francisco, California 
Oct. 16-20—IATA Annual general 
meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 








Early Return of Planes Rumored: 





MATS Expects to Operate 


Entire Airlift Within Six Months 


BARRING a major change in the 
military picture, the Military Air 
Transport Service expects to be able 
to take over the entire operation of 
the Pacific airlift within six months’ 
time. 

First indication of the tapering off 
in airlift demands came when MATS 
notified the airlines that ships prom- 
ised but not already in use on the 
Pacific shuttle need not be delivered. 
Actually this affected five of the 45 
airplanes promised by the scheduled 
airlines and 11 of the 26 planes prom- 
ised by the non-scheduled operators. 

Unconfirmed reports indicated that 
the tapering off resulted when actual 
deliveries into Japan reached 72 tons 
per day, 12 tons higher than the goal 
originally set by General MacArthur. 

Appearing before the military sub- 
committee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Lt. Gen. Edward W. 
Rawlings justified the request for 
supplemental appropriations for 
MATS in part by explaining that 
MATS expects to handle the entire 
airlift requirements without the aid 
of commercial airlines within the 
next six months. 


Offers C-46’s 


This firmed up but did not confirm 
rumors in Washington that some air- 
lines would have their airplanes re- 
turned within 60 days. Meanwhile, 
the Air Force offered for sale to air- 
lines “whose present equipment is 
being utilized in handling the in- 
creased requirement of the govern- 
ment for airlift” 18 Curtiss C-46 Com- 
mandos. Planes will be sold on bid 
basis with a proviso that they may 
not be resold, leased or otherwise dis- 
posed of for one year or as long as 
the airlift requirements exist. 

Since the start of the Korean 
“police action” and chartering of 
commercial airline airplanes to meet 
the airlift requirements considerable 
speculation has existed as to the part 
being played by MATS equipment. 
Actually investigation has shown that 
of 248 airplanes involved in the airlift 
63 are airline planes, 72 are those of 
the troop carrier command, and the 
remainder MATS ships. 

MATS records show that they have 
240 Douglas C-54’s of which 208 are 
considered operational aircraft. This 
is supplemented by 27 Navy R5D’s. 
During May, the last month for which 
figures are available and before the 
start of the Korean conflict, MATS’ 
C-54’s showed an average daily utili- 
zation of 2.4 hours. This utilization 
was based on 167 aircraft and, con- 
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sequently, for comparison purposes 
fleet utilization was much lower. 

During the same month a random 
check of C-54 utilization by com- 
mercial airlines showed they experi- 
enced 11:09 hours, 8:06 hours, 5:05 
hours, 10:04 hours and 4:37 hours for 
those planes in passenger operations 
and 4:33, 5:46 and 4:32 for those in 
cargo operations. It might be noted 
that a number of MATS aircraft are 
tied up with rescue services and simi- 
lar non-productive tasks of general 
aeronautical service. 


Sought Airline Aid 


Low utilization of MATS airplanes 
was directly responsible for the mili- 
tary services having to turn to the 
commercial airlines for the required 
airlift. In consequence contracts with 
airlines were made. These were ne- 
gotiated on an individual basis and 
payments based on the direct oper- 
ating costs per plane mile of the 
particular line. 

Per-plane-mile rates for four of the 
major lines participating in the lift 
with DC-4 aircraft include $1.82 for 
Pan American, $1.93 for United Air 
Lines, $2.15 for Northwest and $2.50 
for Trans World Airlines. Since pay- 
ments are said to be based in part 
on the direct operating costs of the 
airlines it is interesting to look at 
these costs. 

During 1949 the direct operating 


costs of these same lines for the C-54 
equipment averaged 96.8c for PAA 
(Pacific Alaska Division), 88.4c for 
United, 59.9c for Northwest and $1.15 
for TWA-International. PAA and 
NWA were also reported operating at 
least one Boeing Stratocruiser each 
in the airlift. DOC for these planes 
during 1949 were $1.73 for PAA and 
$1.61 for NWA. The higher costs 
were in part a reflection of the high 
cost of introducing new equipment 
to scheduled service. 

Industry circles in Washington feel 
that MATS will use the information 
on the cost of these operations by 
the chartered airline ships as a basis 
of trying to rebuild their now skele- 
tonized operation. Shortly after the 
last war MATS was forced to aban- 
don its transcontinental route and 
later on to abandon its routes into 
South America, primarily because of 
competitive aspects with airlines. 

With the reductions in these serv- 
ices there was a corresponding cut 
in funds, according to MATS repre- 
sentatives. The reduction in funds 
with which to operate aircraft and 
train crews combined with the large 
number of transport aircraft assigned 
to MATS to make even moderate 
utilization figures impossible. 


C-54's ‘Obsolete’ 


Although it remained the major 
piece of equipment available to 
MATS for routine or emergency oper- 
ation, since the war the Douglas C-54 
has been looked upon as an “obso- 
lete aircraft.” Consequently funds 
would not be made available to keep 
the ships modernized in the manner 
in which commercial airline planes 
are maintained. Neither were funds 
made available for tools or ground 
equipment which might have facili- 
tated ground handling and mainte- 





Men Behind the Korean Airlift 


Brig. Gen. Henry C. Kristofferson, 
Pan American Airways pilot, has 
been recalled to service by the USAF 
and placed in command of the newly 
established Provisional West Coast 
Airlift Task Force. This group, 
assigned within the Continental Divi- 
sion of MATS, will exercise prime 

a control over the 
Pacific air lift op- 
eration. Kristoffer- 
son, who prior to 
recall by the serv- 
ices was in com- 
mand of PAA’s 
planes operating 
in the Pacific air 
lift, was prom- 
inently associated 





Kristofferson 
with helping to launch the full-scale 
“Hump” operation during World War 
II. 

Major officers and groups heading 
up MATS’ present day organization 


are as follows: Maj. Gen. Laurence 
Kuter is commander of MATS. Below 
this level the organization is divided 
into two divisions: Operations and 
Services. Services includes operation 
of the weather, rescue, communica- 
tions, and flight services and is under 
the direction of Gen. Caleb V. Haynes, 
deputy commander for services. 

Operations, the group primarily 
concerned with the air lift in the 
Pacific, is under Maj. Gen. William H 
Tunner, famous for his leadership 
during the Berlin Airlift and during 
the “Hump” operation, who is MATS’ 
deputy commander for operations. His 
division is divided into the Atlantic 
Division under Maj. Gen. James Spry 
the Pacific Division under Rear Arm. 
William G. Tomlinson and the Con- 
tinental Division under Maj. Gen. 
James Stowell. Kristofferson’s newly 
created task force is within the 
Stowell organization. 
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. Captain C. G. 
Trip Insurance—\) 6), AMC 
test pilot, is shown here with the new 
parachute which opens automatically at 
a pre-fixed barometric pressure set to 
equal a given altitude or on a time 
basis which can also be adjusted. 
Standard ripcord provisions are also 
provided. Parachute is being manu- 
factured by Switlik Parachute Co. and 
Pioneer Parachute Co. Timer and an- 
neroid elements are manufactured by 
Schwien Engineering Co. 





nance and thus left more time avail- 
able for flight. 

Since the start of the Korean con- 
flict MATS has been making an all- 
out effort to train ground and flight 
crews and has taken every possible 
step to implement their operation 
and bring it back to strength. 

They have full faith in their ability 
to bring utilization figures to a high 
level. During the Berlin airlift MATS 
planes showed a daily utilization of 
9.3 hours on DC-54 equipment. Ear- 
lier, during the war, ATC as part of 
the USAF actually exceeded 13 hours 
daily utilization on one of its major 
overseas routes operating out of Wil- 
mington, Del. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Knox B. Phagan, New York man- 
agement and accounting executive, 
has been appointed deputy comp- 
troller of the Air Force. 

Thomas K. Jordan has been ap- 
pointed director of the Wisconsin 
Aeronautics Commission, succeeding 
Lester J. Maitland, who resigned to 
accept a similar position in Michigan. 
Jordan served under Maitland as 
chief engineer and deputy director. 

Dr. Ross A. McFarland, of the Har- 
vard School of Public Health; Adm. 
Edward H. Smith, director of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion; and Charles A. Rheinstrom, 
vice president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., have been elected 
members of the board of governors 
of the Flight Safety Foundation. 
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Farnborough Preview 


1% RECENT years the Society of 

British Aircraft Constructors’ 
annual exhibition and display dur- 
ing the first week in September at 
Farnborough has been assuming 
an increasing importance and it is 
now astutely presented as the larg- 
est single collection of military air 
potential in the Free World and 
also the most comprehensive com- 
mercial showcase of civil aircraft. 


Production orders for military 
aircraft from South America, Eur- 
ope or the British Commonwealth 
may not follow because a prototype 
flies inverted over the visitors 
who attend each day, but perform- 
ance at the show by each manu- 
facture is, as it were, the stamp 
of final approval. There is, in- 
cidentally, an opportunity for a 
surprising display of flambuoyance 
by a nation noted for its phleg- 
matic approach to industry and its 
products. 


New Designs 


The designs not quite ready for 
the show are as interesting as those 
which—sometimes lacking the fin- 
ishing touches—are scrambled 
along at the last moment. Indeed 
these last-minute arrivals, some- 
times by air, like the Avro 707 
last year, and sometimes by truck, 
like the Firth helicopter this year, 
reflect the significance which the 
British attach to the exhibition and 
explain a world-wide interest in 
the event. 


The most important aircraft cer- 
tainly not flying this year are Brit- 
ain’s two medium jet bombers, the 
600-mph. Handley Page tail-less 
and the Vickers multi-jet. So, yet 
another year must elapse before 
the British gain any substantial 
flying experience with this class 
of offensive weapon which is now 
the weak link in the chain of Eur- 
opean military aircraft. 


British Policy and Planning 


After taking into account the 
unpredictable surprises which the 
industry might pull out of the hat 
at the last moment, the SBAC show 
this year will probably go down 
as underlining two separate and 
distinct policies. One of these is 
the development, on top priority 
of civil money-spinners like the 
Vickers Viscount, the de Havilland 
Comet and Heron, the Percival 
Prince and perhaps the Handley 
Page Hermes 4 and Short Sealand. 


The “wasting” of one precious 
Viscount airframe at this stage by 
mounting two Tay jet engines 
shows that the British still some- 


times can not resist the temptation 
to over-develop at the expense of 
commercial interests. This bug, 
which still eats away the founda- 
tions of French airpower, often has 
quite a hungry nibble in England. 

The Viscount and Dove can prob- 
ably hold their own anywhere— 
even in the U. S. domestic mar- 
ket—while the others, except the 
Comet, will appeal mainly to oper- 
ators who must buy their trans- 
ports in the Sterling area. 

The second policy is the clear 
recognition of the need to keep 
effective military types in produc- 
tion (even if they are, strictly, 
outmoded by drawing board proj- 
ects and perhaps by prototypes now 
flying), because this is the most 
direct expression of military 
strength. 

Some of these European coun- 
tries like Britain and Holland are 
spending comparatively more on 
defense than we are, and are going 
far towards the aim of enabling 
Europe to defend itself and yet 
still continue the process of recov- 
ery. It is getting to be almost a 
legend that the more the RAF sees 
of new prototypes the more fever- 
ishly they order Meteors and Vam- 
pires. The show this year will not 
alter the impression that industry 
still finds it exceedingly difficult 
to build a fighter with a perform- 
ance sufficiently better than the 
Meteor and Vampire (or Venom in 
its latest form) to justify the costs 
of extensive production. 


Spectacular Research 


Another, and the most spectacu- 
lar, aspect is, as always, the lines 
of new research. This year there 
will be a Lincoln with two Arm- 
strong Siddeley Sapphire 8,000-1b.- 
thrust jets and another with two 
Bristol Proteus 3,200-hp. turbines. 
There may be a Viking with two 
1,500-hp. Napier Naiad turbines 
and there will be evidence of the 
new Rolls-Royce Avons, which 
have dry thrust ratings of up to 
10,000 lbs. and rate as Britain’s 
largest jet projects. 

There may be a new Boulton 
Paul jet research aircraft, and 
what Gloster refer to as “an en- 
tirely new jet project.” Bristol 
may reveal something of its 9,000- 
lbs.-thrust jet engine. 

The second D. H. Comet, the sec- 
ond Avro 707 delta wing, the proto- 
type Avro Ashton four-jet experi- 
mental aircraft and possibly the 
D. H. Sea Vampire 21 undercar- 
riageless Navy fighter and perhaps 
a new Fairey rocket missile will 
make this show of special interest. 


—R. G. W. 

































MARTIN VIKING 
...U.S. Navy high- 
altitude research 
rocket... holder of 
altitude record for 
American-built, 

single-stag e 
rocket! 









7 KDM-1 

7 .--.U. S. Navy tar- 
getdrone.. vee 
jet-powered 

. radar tracked, 
radio controlled. 


AVIATION 
ENGINEERING 
probes a new UNKNOWN! 


With the Martin Viking rocketing 106 miles 
above the Earth at 3600 m.p.h.... with piloted 
aircraft passing the sonic barrier... man’s 
physical limitations create new problems, 


demand new methods of aeronautical designing. 


AN IS BUILT to move at 3 m.p.h.—to see 
and hear for only short distances—to react 
in painfully slow tenths of a second—to live in an 
oxygen atmosphere with very narrow pressure and 
temperature bands. When he must fly in extreme 
temperatures and pressures at supersonic speeds 
—make decisions in thousandths of a second— 
bomb unseen targets, shoot down enemy invaders 
in zero-zero weather or sink submerged sub- 
marines—he must have the aid of mechanical 
and electronic senses, muscles and nerves! 


To meet this challenge, Martin engineers are 
designing aircraft as integrated airborne systems, 
not merely as flying vehicles whose sole goal is 
speed. Whether planning a U.S. Navy Viking 
rocket, a jet-powered Air Force XB-51 or a modern 
airliner ... Martin engineers work with all three 
elements of airframe and power plant, electronic 
flight and navigational controls, and military 
armament or passenger facilities. And design work 
is so scheduled that the end product represents a 
completely coordinated system. For there is no 
point in having an airframe ready for flight testing 
while the electronics system, which may alter the 
airframe, is still a gleam in the designer's eye. 


This is Martin systems engineering—a new 
beacon to pierce the blackness of the unknown— 
developed from Martin’s background of far- 
reaching advances on top level missiles projects. 
This is why radar, servo-mechanism, automatic 
control, automatic computer and antenna experts 
—as well as aerodynamicists, structural engineers 

and electrical, hydraulic, armament and 








AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Manufacturers of: Military aircraft * Mar- 
tin airliners © Guided missiles © Rockets 
® Electronic fire control and radar systems ® 
Precision testing instruments Developers 
and Licensors of: Moreng fuel tanks (to 
U. S. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (to U. S. Plywood Corp. and 
Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhesives 
(to U. S. Plywood Corp. and Bloomingdale 
Rubber Co.) © Permanent fabric flame- 
proofing (to E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
©@ Hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake 
Leaders in Building Air Power to Guord the 
Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 














power plant installation specialists—are 
( all part of the well-integrated engineer- 
ing team Martin offers its customers 
today! THe GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 






MARTIN XB-51 

.U.S. AirForce’s 
firat jet-powered 
ground support 
bomber. 






























The general public and busi- 
ness circles are reached 
through Martin advertising 
in Time, Newsweek and 
Business Week. Eye-catching 
advertisements like this de- 
velop the story of air power to 
guard the peace, air trans- 
port to serve it .. . explain 
‘mportant aviation develop- 
ments in layman’s language. 
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The men and women who 
write and edit the news are 
important sources of public 
opinion. Interesting, fact- 
packed Martin “Air Memos” 
help keep them abreast of 
the latest military and com- 
mercial aeronautical news in 
he pages of Editor and Pub- 
sher, Publisher’s Auxiliary 
nd The American Press. 








THE SLENN L, MARTIN COMPANY, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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New Rocket Record... On May 11, a Navy 
Martin Viking soomed 106.4 miles into the 
upper stratosphere from the deck of the 
U.S.S. Norton Sound in the Pacific, set- 
ting a new altitude record for an American- 
built, single-stage rocket. Reaching a top 
speed of 3600 m.p.h., the Navy rocket 
carried intricate instruments which re- 
corded data about cosmic rays for future 
study. The information was flashed back 
to the ship by an automatic radio trans- 
mitter in the missile. 

This was the first time that the Martin 
Viking, largest U.S upper atmosphere re- 
search rocket, had ‘ton fired from a ship, 
a Navy seaplane tender converted into an 
experimental guided missile ship. 


World Safety Mark . . . U. S. flag airlines 
operating internationally set a new world 
safety record on April 14, by completing 
two years without a single passenger 
fatality. During the two-year period, the 
American air carriers flew nearly three 
million passengers approximately four 
billion passenger miles, also a world record 
for airlift. The carriers operate 203,678 
route miles internationally, serving 239 
foreign points on all continents 


With piloted 
aircraft following guided missiles past the 
sonic barrier, man’s physical limitations 
are creating new problems for aircraft de- 
signers who must give him the assistance 
of mechanical and electronic senses, mus- 


Aircraft Design Advances. . 


cles and nerves! To meet this challenge, 
Martin engineers are designing aircraft as 
integrated airborne systems, not merely as 
flying vehicles whose sole goal is speed. In 
this systems engineering, Martin designers 
work with all three elements that go to 
make up a complete, modern airplane or 
missile—airframe and power plant, elec- 
tronic flight and navigational controls and 
military armament or passenger facilities 
And the complete development is so 
scheduled that the end product represents 
a completely coordinated system. 















































Wind Speeds exceeding 7500 miles per 
hour, surpassing anything ever dreamed 
by prewar air scientists, have been ob- 
tained in a new wind tunnel announced by 
the Naval Ordnance Laboratory at White 
Oak, Md. Penetrating for the first time 
in history into mysterious realms known 
as “hypersonic,” the new tunnel is regarded 
by government scientists as the first step 
in basic research which may some day lead 
to scientific machines which will girdle the 
globe in minutes and open the far reaches 
of the universe to man 


Jet Trainer . A new model of the war- 
time Link Trainer has been okayed by 
the U.S. Air Force to combine ground 
training in flight, engine and radio navi- 
gation of high-speed jet planes. Rates of 
roll, climb and acceleration are faithfully 
duplicated and controls are loaded so pres- 
sures vary with air speed. An integral part 
of the new trainer ts emergency controls 
with which a check pilot behind the cock- 
pit can introduce a variety of operating 
troubles. The instructor can make the fuel 
pump or hydraulic system fail, stir up a 
thunderstorm, have a fuel tank punctured 
by flak, or create any other flying hazard. 


he . 2. 4 
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Pilotiess Aircraft, flying an evasive course 
with the speed and maneuverability of jet 
fighter planes but controlled from afar by 
radio, will soon be testing the Navy’s big 
antiaircraft guns. The aircraft will be 
Martin KDM-1 pilotless target drones, 
several of which have already been de- 
livered for fitting into the “mother” air- 
plane which will carry them aloft for 
launching. The KDM-1’s are the result of 
successful flights made by the Gorgon IV 
pilotless aircraft which was designed and 
built by Martin in cooperation with the 
Navy to test the possibilities of the ram- 
jet engine. 

The KDM-1’s, which have a wing span 
of only 10 feet, are released at the desired 
altitude from a pylon near the wing tip of 
the “mother” airplane. From then on, 
they fly on their own ram-jet power, con- 
trolled from afar by radio while being 
watched on a radar screen. Controls may 
be preset before launching, but may be 


overridden by radio at the discretion of the 


A 


distant control officer. 
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The Case for Large Air Freighters 
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CALENDAR YEARS 


THIS CHART illustrates the growth of air freight volume over 
The progress has been excellent, said Donald 
A. Buck of Boeing at the California Air Freight Clinic, but the 
airlines have not begun to tap the tremendous air freight market. 


the past 15 years. 


The 170,000,000 ton-miles of air 
freight carried in 1949 is only 1/50th 
the country’s air freight potential, 
according to Donald A. Buck, com- 
mercial representative of Boeing Air- 
plane Co. In a paper delivered before 
the California Air Freight Clinic, 
which was held August 19-20 at Oak- 
land, Buck declared that a study of 
the subject indicated that the air 
freight potential is roughly 10,500,000- 
000 ton-miles a year. 


Buck based his estimate upon the 
possibility that an aggressive sales 
campaign pointing up the inherent 
advantages of air freight, such as 
increased sales value, wider distribu- 
tion and reduced inventory, packag- 
ing costs, spoilage and warehousing, 
might capture as much as two per 
cent of the freight volume carried by 
the railroads. The 10,500,000,000 ton- 
miles is roughly 2% of the 527,000,000- 
000 ton-miles carried by the railroads 
last year. 


Products of mines and forests, 
which account for 58% of the rail 
freight volume, will continue to be 
carried by rail, Buck admits, but the 
other 48% is vulnerable to air com- 
petition, these products being such 
that might be “advantageously and 
competitively” carried by air. 


Larger Freighters Needed 


One big factor in developing the 
new air freight market, Buck pointed 
out, is the necessity for new, larger 
aircraft. Speed and low operating 
costs, he said, are of the utmost im- 
portance in providing competition to 
the railroads. 

As an example of the type of equip- 
ment needed to compete effectively, 
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DOLLARS /miLE CENTS/ TON MILE 


COST COMPARISON 


750 MILE RANGE-es7% PAYLOAD 


Buck pointed to his own company’s 
Stratofreighter. Comparing the 
Stratofreighter to “Airplane A,” a 
standard cargo type now in service, 
Buck claimed that on an average 
domestic freight run of 750 miles, 
the cost per ton-mile of the Strato- 
freighter would be only 60.4% of the 
cost for Airplane A. 

The Stratofreighter’s greater speed 
and much heavier payload (up to 
22% tons) combine to provide this 
ton-mile economy, Buck said, despite 
an admittedly higher hourly operat- 
ing cost. On the same run, if each 
plane carried freight at a rate of 10c 


THE USE OF newer and larger aircraft is essential if the airlines 
are to compete with the railroads for freight volume, Buck said. 
This graph shows a cost comparison between the Boeing Strato- 
freighter and "Airplane A," a standard cargo type now in service. 


a ton mile, the Stratofreighter would 
need only a 63.3% payload factor to 
pay all direct and indirect operating 
costs, while Airplane A could not 
carry enough payload to break even. 


Also, he stated, it would require 
a fleet of 3,000 planes of Douglas C-54 
capabilities to carry the 10,500,000,000 
ton-mile air freight potential, while 
only 900 Stratofreighters, operating 
on an eight-hours utilization, 60% 
load factor basis could handle the 
same volume. The direct cost per 
ton-mile runs less than 4.5c at ranges 
up to 2,500 miles. 








Foreign Entry— 


tunity to analyze the British-made 





U. S. feeder airline operators will now have a first hand oppor- 


Percival Prince. Atlantic 


Aviation Corp. at Teterboro Airport, N. J., will act as distributor for the 8-14 place 


feeder airplane. 
and height (to tip of rudder) 


The Prince has a wing span of 56 feet, length 42 feet, 10 inches 
16 feet, 
maximum S. L. speed 215 mph., cruising speed at 10,000 feet 212 mph. 


10,650 pounds, 
It is powered 


inch. Gross weight is 


by two Alvis Leonides nine-cylinder engines developing 520 horsepower at takeoff. 
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You make more calls when you 
cruise at a 170-mile clip. No wasted 
time, no wasted effort. Travel means 
more! Minutes in the air pay you 
back with hours of productive time. 


You get top performance. Flight 
characteristics make it exceptionally 
easy to handle. Speed, range and fuel 
economy unexcelled! Wide, sturdy 
landing gear smooths out short, 
rough-field landings. 














You get to where the business is 
in luxurious comfort. Room to spare 
for four big people in the smartly 
tailored, quiet Beechcraft Bonanza 
cabin. Maximum 5-way visibility. 


You get amazing efficiency. At 
cruising, the Beechcraft Bonanza 
uses only 56% of the engine’s rated 
take-off horsepower! And fuel con- 
sumption is low—amounting to only 
9.5 gallons per hour! 














Get all the facts! There are hundreds more 
. .. about the extra advantages of the new 
Model B35 Beechcraft Bonanza. Check with 
your nearest Beechcraft distributor or dealer, 
or write for complete information on your 
company letterhead to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


i 


More freedom for business action- 
n with a company-owned 














You travel in safety. The B35 
Beechcraft Bonanza is extra rugged, 
withstanding shock and stress tests 

surpassing CAA requirements. 
Aal-metal construction. 


You enjoy many extra features. 
For instance, a functionally designed 
instrument panel, highly efficient . 
but handsome, too! Touches of luxuri- 
ous comfort everywhere—even to coat 
hangers, ash trays, map pockets! 





























BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 


Begcheraf 


Fox 











Airline First-Half Reports 
Total $6.7 Million Profit 


Revenue-expense reports of seven 
additional domestic trunk and feeder 
airlines show an aggregate net profit 
‘of approximately $1,200,000 for the 
first six months of this year. 

Figures previously reported 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Aug. 15) 
added up to an aggregate half-year 
profit of close to $5,500,000 for Ameri- 
can Airlines, Braniff Airways, Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Mid-Continent Airlines and 
Northwest Airlines. 


Airline Six-Month Profit 





Net Income Net Income Change 








Carrier to June 30, to June 30, from 
1949 1950 last year 
ree $ 92,035 $300,260 $ + 208,225 
Continental —4,638 1,804 + 6,442 
Pioneer. ..... 56,614 46,902 —9,712 
DD eeacgeet 731,000 1,436,000 + 705,000 
a -175,754 -—-59,370 +116,384 
West Coast .. — 44,302 27,202 +17,100 
Western 39,938 188,110 +4148,172 





Among the later reports, those of 
TWA, Western and Capital showed 
impressive gains this year over the 
first six months of 1949. 


Capital Airlines reported a net profit 
after taxes of $300,260 on revenues of 
$13,414,248, compared with a net of 
$92,035 on total operating revenues of 
$12,562,473 in the first half of last year. 
Improved showing was made despite a 
reduction in company’s mail pay from 
$2,333,256 in the first six months of 1949 
to $2,194,572 in the comparable period 
this year. 


Continental Air Lines reported a net 
profit of $1,804 after taxes on operating 
revenues totaling $2,866,790 for the first 
six months of 1950, compared with a net 





RENEW NOW 
AND SAVE 


The subscription coupon inserted in this 
copy of AMERICAN AVIATION is worth 
52 issues to you—if you extend your present 
subscription for two years before October |. 

On October | the one-year subscription 
rate goes up to $5. By renewing now, you 
can get a two-year subscription—104 issues 

—for only $5. 

Just fill out the coupon and mail it in. 
When your current subscription expires, we'll 
keep the copies coming under your renewal 

at present rates. 
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loss of $4,638 on revenues of $2,746,717 in 
the first half of last year. 


Pioneer Air Lines reported a profit of 
$46,902 for the first half of 1950, com- 
pared with a profit of $56,614 for the 
same period last year. Its passengers 
revenues were up 19% from $700,073 to 
$831,144. 


Trans World Airlines earned $1,436,000 
after provision for taxes in the first six 
months of 1950, compared with a net of 





B-36 Direct Operating 
Costs $1,024.17 Per Hr. 


It costs the Air Force $1,024.17 
to operate one Convair B-36 for 
one hour, Air Force testimony be- 
fore the military subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reveals. The figure repre- 
sents only the direct operating 
costs, for supplies, equipment, gas, 
oil, etc., and does not include crew 
costs and other indirect costs. 

The following is a table, inserted 
in the printed hearings of the 
testimony, of the direct hourly 
operating costs of Air Force air- 
craft now in service: 


$731,000 for the like period last year. ; 
Second quarter earnings of ¢3,280,000 Type of paged — 
wiped out a first quarter deficit of oo D seseees $ aon 
$1,844,000. North’ american B-25 peices 55.13 
United Air Lines reported net income sr a — eecmmnamensiiaes axa 
of $1,934,311 for the second quarter of Convair B-36 ............--.. 1,024.17 
1950, reducing the net loss for the year North American B-45 (jet).. 386.77 
from $1,993,681 in the first quarter to oS  - aren 421.00 
$59,370 on June 30. Operating revenues Se ea ey 18.61 
totaled $44,392,652 and operating ex- Curtiss C-46 ..........0000e: 57.50 
penses $43,925 in first half of this year, Douglas C-47 ........+..005. 37.63 
compared with $42,808,852 and $42,443,- Douglas C-117 ..........++-. 37.06 
: . : Se GOED ccacncccscesoes 97.71 
370, respectively, in first six months of Semmes GD ..ccccccccccsee 237.45 


1949. Fairchild C-82 .............. 79.27 





— eee 272.40 

West Coast Airlines reported a net loss ence. Bg RR 68.95 
of $27,202 for first six months of 1950, North American F-51 ....... 62.92 
compared with a loss of $44,302 for the Lockheed F-80 (jet) ........ 120.18 
like period last year. North American F-82 ....... 96.49 
Republic F-84 (jet) ........ 117.00 

Western Air Lines reported a net North American F-86 (jet).. 145.11 
profit of $188,110 for the first half of a. 8 seteereesereees 7 7 
this year, compared with a net of $39,938 b Sener foo ee A 
for same period last year. Second Beech T-7 .. ch Rates 18.69 
quarter profit was $225,817, compared nh 18.69 








with $168,467 last year. 
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‘ This is a montage conception of a new Air Force experimental 
Prop Experiment—,,,ogram, the McDonnell XF-88B. Under the program, the 
USAF will add an Allison T-38 turboprop engine driving an eight-bladed Curtiss super- 
sonic propeller to the XF-88's original power plants, two Westinghouse J-34 jet engines. 
The propeller is a solid titanium model with a helical tip speed of about Mach |.3 
and a diameter of only about 10 feet, permitting installation without altering the 
undercarriage of the jet plane. Object of the program is to evaluate high-speed 
performance of turboprop engines and determine the limitations of supersonic pro- 
pellers. The XF-88 was chosen as the experimental vehicle because of its extremely 

high speed capabilities—better than Mach | in level flight. : 
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Another Major Air Line Testifies to CHAMPION Dependability ! 


PHILIPPINE 
Ain LINES 


CHAMPION 
ae 


Exclusively 
on All 4-Engine Equipment! 








Philippine Air Lines, whose routes span two-thirds of the earth, is 
another major international air carrier to choose dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs. In the words of Mr. Edward T. Bolton, Vice- 
President-Director of Philippine Air Lines: 


“Philippine Air Lines was one of the first international air carriers 
to use Champion Spark Plugs on overseas 
schedules. This early confidence was upheld 
by outstanding performance and, as a 
result, we have installed Champion R37S-1 
Spark Plugs in all four-engine planes. 
Champions are also used extensively in 
our domestic equipment. They have played 
an important role in assuring the depend- 
ability and efficiency of P.A.L. planes on 
scheduled flights over almost 25,000 miles 
of international air routes.” 


EDWARD T. BOLTON 
Vice President-Director 


More Air Lines Fly with CHAMPIONS than Any Other Make 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL...Harry Wismer's fast sportscost every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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Between the Lines: 





Fu. S. Plants Fret 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 


TH GENERAL impression of the expanded military 

aircraft procurement programs seems to be that the 
aircraft industry is now engaged in an all-out, mobiliza- 
tion-type, production-to-the-hilt program, complete with 
round-the-clock shifts and Rosie the Riveter. Such is 
not the case. 

The impression was an easy one to develop, due 
to the considerable publicity given the vast amounts of 
money requested by the Defense Department for aircraft 
procurement. The amounts were three or four times the 
figure spent in each of the last couple of years, as it 
was natural to assume that aircraft plants would be 
utilized to their full capacity. 

Now make no mistake about it, the $7.5 billion re- 
quested for new planes will certainly create a boom in 
the aircraft industry and provide for a production rate 
which even the most optimistic manufacturer couldn’t 
have dreamea of 60 days ago. 

In most cases, manufacturers have been ordered 
to step up production to the peak with the tooling they 
have on hand; in other words, if the pre-Korean sched- 
ule of a given plant was six planes a month and there 
is enough tooling available to build 20, the plant will 
turn out 20. This same plant, however, given additional 
tooling, might be able to turn out 60 planes a month. 
In no case that we know of is a plant scheduled for full 
capacity production; most of them will not even begin 
to approach their peak. 

Recent Capitol Hill testimony by Brig. Gen. H. A. 
Shepard, the Air Force’s director of procurement and 
industrial planning, gives a pretty good picture of the 
scope of the new expansion program as compared with 
an all-out effort. In the first place, Shepard told a Con- 
gressional committee, the current program will require 
only about one-third of the floor space used for airframe 
construction in World War II, and in the aircraft engine 
industry the new schedules will require only a little more 
than 10 per cent of the floor space devoted to engine 
production in the last war. 

In most cases the new schedules require little more 
floor space than the pre-Korean schedules; manufac- 
turers will simply build the planes faster in the same 
construction area. Shepard said he knew of “only one 
or two isolated cases” where additional floor space will 
be required. The floor space is available in reserve plants, 
should it be needed. 


Personnel Outlook 


The personnel picture also gives a good compari- 
son. In World War II, in the peak year, about 800,000 
persons were employed in the airframe industry. Before 
Korea the industry employed about 100,000; peak em- 
ployment, by Shepard’s estimate, under the new sched- 
ules should be in the neighborhood of 200,000. In the 
engine industry, employment under the new program 
should reach 50,000, compared with a war time peak of 
300,000. In other words, employment in the combined air- 
frame and engine industries under the accelerated pro- 
gram will probably not reach one-fourth the World War 
II figure. 

Another item -is the materials involved in the 
program. Some people, impressed by the dollar values 
in the plane-building program, have been predicting that 
the steel, aluminum and copper industries will buckle 
under the demands to be made upon them. Actually, 
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while the demands for those metals will be substantial, 
they will not give the industries nightmares. 

Here are the official figures of the fiscal year 1951 
requirements (including Army and Navy production of 
surface weapons like tanks and ships as well as planes): 
steel, 4,000,000 tons, about four per cent of the current 
production; copper, 175,000 tons, seven per cent; and 
aluminum, 100,000 tons, about 14 per cent. The bulk of 
these requirements are in the aircraft industry, since 
the shipbuilding program in negligible. 

So, while the $7.5 billion for planes will certainly 
make for a healthy industry and the new program might 
reasonably be called a “boom,” it should be apparent 
that the industry is nowhere near saturated. It is im- 
portant that the misapprehensions about the scale of the 
program be corrected, for the State Department chaps, 
always the champions of some country other than this 
one, are mumbling about pouring money into production 
facilities in foreign countries to provide a backstop for 
our “saturated” industry. 

This is a fine idea when our industry reaches the 
saturation point; but in the meantime we had better make 
sure that U. S. industry gets all the dollars it needs to get 
healthy, because it may soon be involved in a contest 
of stamina. 





Cost of 69 Groups 


E HAVE ALWAYS been aware that it would cost 

a lot of money to build up from the present 48 groups 
to a 69 group Air Force (the new equivalent of the well- 
publicized 70 groups), but until recently we have never 
seen any concrete figures as to just how much. The Air 
Force hearings before the military subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee provide the answer. 

Assuming that Congress passes the Air Force ex- 
pansion bill, the USAF will spend $28.2 billion over the 
next four years to reach the 69 group strength. Of the 
total, $9.9 billion will go for aircraft procurement. After 
reaching the 69 group strength it will require an annual 
expenditure of $7.2 billion, of which $2.8 billion will be 
allocated for plane purchases. 

The program breaks down this way: fiscal 1951, 
over-all cost (which includes operations, personnel, etc., 
as well as plane procurement) $9.3 billion, $4.2 for planes; 
fiscal 1952, $6.9 billion over-all, $2.5 billion for planes; 
fiscal 1953, $5.6 billion over-all, $1.2 billion for planes; 
fiscal 1954, $6.4 billion over-all, $2 billion for planes. 
Under this program the Air Force would reach its 69- 
group strength at the end of the calendar year 1953. 

Note how the plane procurement figure drops 
sharply from fiscal 1951 to 1953, then starts to climb 
again and finally reaches a level-off point. The largest 
amount, of course, is needed right now to place long 
term orders for new planes and get the production lines 
started. Fiscal 1951 also includes the cost of Korean 
attrition. 

In fiscal 1952 the schedule calls for a build-up to 
58 groups from deliveries on orders placed now. Since 
the initial schedule calls for deliveries in 1953, you don’t 
have to order as many planes in 1952, consequently the 
lower procurement figure. Same for 1953. But by fiscal 
1954 the 69-group strength will have been reached, hence 
the larger procurement figure to support the larger Air 
Force. 
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“Have you seen the BIG NEWS 
on Page 9?” 


INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 


Harold D. Koontz, manager of com- 
mercial sales at Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. for the past two years 
and formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent of Trans World Airlines, has re- 
signed his position to accept an ap- 
pointment as professor of business 


policy and 


transportation in the 


School of Business Administration at 
the University of California in Los 


Angeles. 

Ralph L. Bell, 
sales engineer for 
the Boeing Aijir- 
plane Co., since 
1946, has been 
promoted to as- 
sistant sales man- 
ager. Prior to 
joining Boeing, he 
was with The 
Glenn L. Martin 
Co. for 16 years, 
last serving as 
manager of con- 


military liaison 


version and overhaul. 

Frank N. Piasecki, chairman of the 
board of Piasecki Helicopter Corp., 
is been elected chairman of the 


Helicopter Council, 


Aircraft Indus- 


es Association, succeeding Agnew 
I. Larsen of The Glenn L. Martin Co. 


J. E. Hartwell, former superinten- 
nt of conversion for Convair at Fort 
rth, has been named superinten- 
nt of the B-36 assembly line at San 
ego, replacing T. H. Hunt, who was 
ide night superintendent of all fac- 


y operations. 


R. R. Hoover has 


en named project engineer for the 
36 program at San Diego and has 
en replaced as supervisor of air- 
aft service by J. F. Aiken. 


Al Cline, director of public rela- 
ns for Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has 
en elected chairman of the Public 
lations Advisory Committee, West- 
1 Region, of the Aircraft Industries 


ssociation. 
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(PRODUCTION SPOTLIGHT )- 


Business from MDAP: The Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram, or foreign arms program will be a source of more than $1.1 
billion worth of business for airframe, engine and component manu- 
facturers in fiscal 1951. This is over and above the Air Force and 
Navy procurement programs. 

The scope of the MDAP purchasing program was disclosed for 
the first time in hearings before the military subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee by Maj. Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
director of the Office of Mutual Assistance in the Department of 
Defense. 

Here is Lemnitzer’s breakdown of the MDAP expenditures 
planned for fiscal 1951 through Air Force procurement channels: 

Original 1951 

1951 Supplemental 
Appropriation Estimate 
$ 179,476,958 $ 872,555,421 

26,921,649 37,488,089 


Aircraft and aircraft spares 
Aeronautical equipment and supplies 





$ 206,398,607 
Grand total (both requests): $1,116,442,117 
In addition, MDAP will buy $89,000,000 worth of electronic 
equipment through USAF channels, broken down as follows: 
Original 1951 
1951 Supplemental 
Appropriation Estimate 
Radio and radar $ 28,364,424 $ 47,547,457 
Wire communication 3,008,304 4,100,358 
Miscellaneous equipment 6,117,319 


$ 910,043,510 





$ 37,490,047 $ 
Grand total (both estimates): $89,137,852 


About $32,000,000 worth of aircraft, spares*and supplies will 
will be bought through Navy channels. In addition, MDAP will buy 
$51,000,000 worth of electronic equipment through Navy channels, 
but there is no breakdown available as to what proportion is aviation 
equipment. 


51,647,815 


Navy Procurement: The hearings also disclose the extent of the 
aircraft procurement programs of the Air Force and Navy over the 
next four years. In addition to the $9.9 billion the Air Force will 
spend for planes between now and the end of fiscal 1954 (see opposite 
page) the Navy will spend $7 billion over the same period. The Navy 
is asking $2.2 billion to start its build-up this year, $1.8 billion to 
follow it up in fiscal 1952, and $1.5 billion in fiscal 1953 and each 
year thereafter. These estimates are based on the assumption that 
plane costs will remain the same as they are now; in all probability 
the estimates will have to be revised upward. 


Inconsistent Security: The respective planned rates of Air 
Force and Navy plane production under the expansion program are 
supposed to be a big secret in the Pentagon. As a matter of fact, a 
number of minor items have had the classification stamp slapped upon 
them because they might give an indication of the production rate, 
which in turn gives an indication of our combat potential. But with 
the complete inconsistency that characterizes military security these 
days, the production rates are included in the publicly-disseminated 
Congressional hearings mentioned above. They are: for the Air Force, 
320 planes a month; for the Navy 200-250 planes a month. This com- 
pares with the combined production rate (for both services) of 215 
a month in pre-Korean days. 


XC-120 Flies: Fairchild Aircraft Division’s XC-120, Air Force 
detachable fuselage transport, is being test flown at the company’s 
Hagerstown, Md., plant. The plane made its first flight on August 11 
and has since made a number of subsequent flights. First flights were 
made with the pod, or fuselage, attached but at press time the flight 
test department was preparing it for first flight without the pod. 
The quadricycle landing gear, the cause of considerable trouble with 
the plane during its engineering stages, has given no trouble in the 
flight program. —J. J. H. 
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ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


SHELL CONTACTS SCINFLEX* ONE- 


High strength alumi- High current capacity PIECE INSERT 
num alloy . . . High .-. Low voltage drop High dielectric strength 
resistance to corrosion - « « No additional - - - High insulation 
--. with surface finish. solder required. resistance. 


. » « PRESSURE TIGHT SOCKET 


PLUS ALL THESE OTHER FEATURES CONTACT ARRANGEMENTS! 


Moisture-proof 

Radio Quiet 

Single-piece Inserts 
Vibration-proof 

Light Weight 

High Insulation Resistance 

Easy Assembly and Disassembly 
Fewer Parts than any other Connector *& SCINFLEX dielectric material is a 


No additional solder required new development that assures unequalled 
insert performance. It is available only in 


Bendix-Scintilla Electrical Connectors. 


Outstanding design and fine workmanship, 
combined with materials that meet the re- 
quirements, assure the splendid performance 
of Bendix-Scintilla “pressurized” electrical 
connectors. These units include both pin and 
socket arrangements for a// sizes of contacts. 


Write our Sales Department for detailed information. 


BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 
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American Aviation Flight Assessment... 


3--The Aero Commander 


By RicHarp G. WORCESTER 


(Editor’s Note: This is the third of 
a series of reports on the flight char- 
acteristics of current aircraft models.) 


AFTER about 450 hours of flying, 
“the prototype 4,600-lb. Aero Com- 
mander 4-5 place feederline with two 
Lycoming 190-hp. engines was cer- 
tificated on June 30. Built by Aero 
Design & Engineering Corp., Culver 
City, Calif., it is now being assessed 
by the Army and USAF as a military 
transport or as a light twin-engined 
trainer. 

An alternative version 22 inches 
longer with seven seats and two 
Lycoming 260-hp. engines is being 
planned and both models will be im- 
proved by using Hartzell constant- 
speed, feathering and braking hubs 
in place of the present variable pitch 
units approved for a 200-hour over- 
haul life. The designers have recog- 
nized that the Boeing 562 or Flader 
J-55 light turbines may be available 
by the time the Commander is in 
production. 

The cockpit, seating, controls and 
instrument panel are all satisfactory. 
Static friction on the aileron was 
5 lbs. and 8 lbs. on the elevator while 
taxiing. Steering is easy with dif- 
ferential brakes or engines. Forward 
view over the nose is 11°; however, 
owering the top line of the instru- 
ment panel two inches would give 
bout 14°, 


ae 


New Light Transport— 


airplane is 
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The Aero Commander 4-5 place 
powered by 
Lycoming 190-hp. engines and can sell for $25-30,000. An 


Steady Takeoff 

Full throttle for takeoff produces 
no swing. For a short takeoff it be- 
comes necessary to raise the nose 
steeply, and the angle of attack is 
then about the same as the present 
view over the nose, so every degree 
of forward view would be welcome. 
At about 50 mph., IAS, the aircraft 
leaves the ground cleanly and an in- 
dicated climb of over 1,000 ft./min. 
can be made, hands off, at 110 mph., 
IAS, (116 mph., TAS) using 27” hg 
and 2,500 rpm (cylinder head temp. in 
a broiling Washington day was 70 
short of the 270° placard). 

The gear goes up electro-hydraul- 
ically in 18 seconds, causing no change 
in trim. If 20° of flaps are used at 
takeoff and removed on the climb, 
there is a slight sink. While climbing 
the Commander proved to be, stick- 
free, positively stable longitudinally 
and directionally. Laterally, stick 
free, the stability revealed the most 
unusual characteristic of the aircraft 
by the very marked degree of neutral 
stability. (CAA requirements call for 
positive lateral stability at the pla- 
card speed). 

The Commander is one of the few 
aircraft with rock-like lateral neutral 
stability at lower speeds. In a trial 
period of 30 seconds during a 15° 
banked, full-throttle climb, the wing 
remained down as if an auto-pilot 
were at work. There is no doubt that 


two 


alternative arrangement with a 


neutral stability like this simplifies 
an instrument climb out of an airfield. 

Leveling off at 6,000 feet the air- 
craft showed itself to have a rate of 
yaw of over 15°/sec. and a rate of 
roll of 60°/sec. both at 150 mph., IAS. 
The controls are light and responsive 
and the gradient of elevator control 
force was about 15 lbs./g. at 150 mph., 
IAS. 


Stability Characteristics 

Longitudinally, the airplane has 
stick free positive stability, and, di- 
rectionally, the aircraft returns to its 
original heading quickly after dis- 
placement—which is not surprising 
considering the large plate area. 
Laterally, the aircraft at 150 mph., 
IAS, was still firmly neutrally stable; 
it goes more positively stable with 
speed increases but, even so, it is 
probably only marginally positively 
stable at the placard speed. 

There was, for instance, still a trace 
of neutral stability at 225 mph., IAS, 
which is 20 mph. short of the placard. 
The ailerons are mounted from the 
rear spar at 67% chord. The ailerons, 
and the other two sets of controls, 
are 25% aerodynamic and 100% mass 
balanced. Trim tabs are on the tail 
surfaces. 

With one engine windmilling, the 
aircraft can be held on the rudder 
or easily trimmed out with the tab 
holding the rudder over 5°. Asym- 
metric power flying is comfortable at 


xg 
planned 


and the model could mount Boeing 502 or Flader J-55 turbines 
in place of Lycoming 260-hp engines. 


longer fuselage is 
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Tomorrow’s Commander? 
prop engines such as the Boeing 502. 





This is a Boeing artist's sketch of a plane like 
the Aero Commander powered by two turbo- 
Bleeding air from the engines to provide 





11,000 foot cabin pressure altitude at 20,000 feet actual altitude, the plane would 
have a service ceiling above 30,000 feet and cruising speed would be approximately 


250 mph at 20,000 feet. 
off rating of 254 horsepower. 


By 1952, Boeing engineers say, the 502 would have a take- 
Even today the 502 is 270 pounds lighter than a com- 


parable piston engine and its dimensions are only 22 x 19/4 x 43'/2 inches. 


95 mph., IAS, which is also the best 
speed for max. L/D of 13.1. flaps up. 
The company has measured a 300 
ft./min. sea level climb in this con- 
dition. 

The elevator trim is on the power- 
ful side and will take charge above 
120 mph., IAS. Possibly this would 
only be 110 mph., IAS, in the hands 
of a woman pilot which is uncomfort- 
ably close to the climbing speed. 


Stall Warning 


A full range of stalls showed that 
using full power, clean, the stall 
warning—in the form of a faint con- 
trol vibration—starts at about 10 mph. 
before the flow breakaway at 59 mph.. 
IAS, or 68 mph., TAS. The angle of 
attack is then 18° including 3° wing 
set on the body. The warning comes 
early but is not boisterous enough in 
its effect. (It is impossible for a de- 
signer to build in too much stall 
warning.) 

At the stall the nose and the left 
wing drop together, the wing falling 
about 35° and the change of heading 
on recovery is about 25°. With full 
power, flaps down the stall is delayed 
to 37° angle of attack. With the stick 
on the aft elevator stop the elevator 
itself is up 20°. The stall comes at 
40 mph., IAS, after the usual control 
vibration and the nose and left wing 
fall together. 

With flaps full 40° down, unless the 
nose is held up sharply there will be 
no clean break and the aircraft will 
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mush down. With the right engine 
at full throttle and the left one wind- 
milling, the stall comes at 60 mph., 
IAS, clean and the nose falls and the 
left wing drops more steeply. Aileron 
control is retained right up to the 
stall in each case. The wing is a 


12% t/c NACA 2300 series section 
with aspect ratio of eight and taper 
ratio of three. 


It is hard to be constructive about 
this wing drop. If a spoiler were put 
on the right wing to induce a root 
stall some pilots might prefer it, but 
they would have to accept the lower 
CLmx and the edge higher landing 
speed which goes with it. 

The controls at cruising speed are 
roughly in harmony with each other 
and remain so in a dive up to about 
the placard speed of 245 mph., IAS, 
which is fixed at 44 mph., IAS, more 
than the level maximum speed. The 
airplane meets the CAA stressing re- 
quirement of 3.8 x 1.5 at 4,600 Ibs. 
weight. The factor at 4,200 lbs. is 
4.46 x 1.5 but the airplane exceeds it 
by hitting 4.57. So although at 4,200 
lbs. it is, strictly, in the normal or 
non-acrobatic category, the airplane 
can be flung around without the pilot 
losing his peace of mind. 

Maximum speed for gear and flap 
(30 sq. ft.) operation is 125 mph., 
IAS, and the flaps cause a slight nose 
down change in trim. The forward 
view during power-on or -off ap- 
proaches at about 80 mph., IAS, is 
gocd and the landing presents no 
problems to the Bonanza or Navion 
pilot. 

Adding it up, the Commander has 
a good cockpit, and instrument lay- 
out; the aircraft takes off, flies and 
lands easily, and the controls are 
pleasant to handle. No vices were 
apparent, although no final pro- 
nouncement can be made until the 
projected spin trials are completed. 
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‘ The pod attached to the fuselage of this Convair B-36 is an 
Spare Carriers—.ngine nacelle carrier by which the B-36 can transport four of 


its own spare power plants on ferry missions [it carries a pod on each side of the 


fuselage, suspended from bomb racks). 


Wasp Major engines plus accessories, cowlings and engine mounts. 


Each pod holds two Pratt & Whitney R-4360 


The pod installa- 


tion has been flight tested. 
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A new device recently 
Drop Test— ombled by engi- 
neers at Bendix Aviation Corp. and 
shown here is capable of spinning heavy 
aircraft wheels at speeds equivalent of 
150 mph. ground speed in order to 
provide conditions nearly duplicating 
actual operction during the drop test 
of landing goar assemblies. The power 
source is two 12 hp hydraulic motors. 
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Vesign lrends ier < 


By Richard G. Worcester 


A N¥Bopy reading the weekly press headlines on air affairs must be for- 

given for thinking that aviation is buffeted from one crisis to the next 
with its progress marked by a continual series of noisy upsets, rows and 
sudden revelations. These tarradiddles are out of touch with reality because 
research and production contracts are let in a rotational yet irrational pattern, 
things move along gently and, where there are changes in thinking about 
design and engineering, they are given much thought and discussion. 

Technical trends move slowly—imperceptibly at first. The lenticular 
wing, for instance, is giving way to the double-wedge section but such a 
change will not happen this week or this year. The transition is with us all 
the time. The technical differences between competing aircraft have, on 
the whole, been greatly exaggerated. NACA and private research facilities 
are spread evenly through industry and so the comparative efficiency of 
the final products tends to be but marginal. 

The essential thing then becomes the need to keep plants busy and 
avoid pockets of idleness resulting in the flight of skilled workers to other 
indusiries. The greatest influence which design normally exerts is upon 
the size of a production order rather than the choice of aircraft. But there 
is always room in the appropriations to reward the company which can 
build a product with more than the usual edge in performance. 
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The high speed aircraft of the future, we find, is going to look 

like a tropical fish by Picasso. Here are some specific trends—first, 

there can be no external loads, so fuel, rockets, radar, powerplants 

and the human supervisor must jostle for position on the c.g. Aspect 

ratios will go down from 5.5 to 3.5 and thickness-chord ratios now 

10 and 11 will go down to 6. Existing positions of the maximum 

thickness ordinate varying between 30 and 65% must ultimately settle 

at 50%. Fuselage fineness ratios now around 7.5 will rise to 10 and 
more. 





CAA Airworthiness 
Directives 


Certain Continental engines have been in- 
volved in a number of instances of shear- 
ing of the square corners of the oil pump 
drive shaft with resultant almost immediate 
engine failure. All model E185-3 engines 
numbered 4514-D and below, E185-1 engines 


numbered 4566-D and below and E165-2 : . , 
engines numbered 10024 and below (used on Ultimate strength factors now 11 will advance to 18 and 20 with 


Navion, Beech, Bonanza, Cessna, and Lus- small-elongation materials and with pilots using improved anti-g 

an aon ee ee ae i ae suits. Wing loadings now in the sixties will unfortunately advance 

proven satisfactory by tear-down inspection to the eighties and wing skin thicknesses now 7s" will increase to over 

and/or replacement. Inspection shall con- 1%”. Undercarriages now weighing 4.5-5.5% gross weight will gradually 

ist of inserting Continental Drive Fit In- reduce to nothing with the undercarriageless vertical-takeoff fighter. 

= aa A gg — — Some experimental aircraft already embody a few of these features 

10uld not exceed 15°. Compliance required but most of them are still as rare as a two-dollar bill. 

Airworthiness Directive 50-32-1. e 
Listing of the operational aircraft nearly completed but not yet flown 

seems to reveal a disturbing degree of lop-sidedness in the military sponsor- 
ing of new projects. The Navy has four designs including the Grumman 
XFI10F-1, the Douglas XF4D-1 Delta, the McConnell XF3H-1 and the Lock- 
heed XP3V-1 bomber. But the USAF has only one long range project—the 
Boeing XB-52. The USAF has everything in the world to choose from— 
ranging from a supersonic flying boat fighter to at least eight different de- 
sign proposals for a vertical-takeoff fighter. Developing existing experi- 
mental designs like the Lockheed XF-90, the North American XF-93 and 
the McDonnell XF-88 covers the immediate future but the plans for 1955 
must be formulated now. 





The recent proposed CAR revision of the DC-3 landing weight 
proves the oldest rule in aviation—which is the more you put into a 
design the more you can take out in terms of efficiency. To get a new 
structure right means breaking the test pieces at 100%, but it is not 
uncommon these days to snap some bone in a wing at 70% while the 
tail structure doggedly resists all attempts to break it to 130%. In the 
U. S. there are resources to smooth out all the bad structural ir- 
regularities but a European company faced with this situation might 
be compelled to beef up the wing but condemn the aircraft to carry 
the extra weight in the tail. Aviation engineering is like gambling 
in Las Vegas—the man with the money often seems to win. 


dave you seen the BIG NEWS 
on Page 9?” 
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the AVRO Canada Jetliner, America’s 
first Jet transport, 


nstalls 
hutrol. 





A FEW OF THE VARIABLES 
COMPENSATED FOR BY HYTROL 
hytrol...the new automatic braking system, 
by split-second compensation of variables Runway 
such as runways, brake condition, tire condition, TYPE OF SURFACE, DRY, WET, OILY, ICY, 
pilot technique and other factors, helps HOT, COLD, SLICK, SNOWY 


make airliners as safe on the ground as they Brake 
are in the air. This is but one of the COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION, LOCKING 


recent applications of Hytrol. Designed by Tires 
Boeing and manufactured by TREAD, WEAR, INFLATION, LOAD IMPAC-, 
Hydro-Aire, Hytrol is currently being BLOWOUTS 
utilized by many airline and airframe Pilot 
companies throughout the world. 
Hytrol can be installed on any airplane, 
including rocket or jet powered craft; the small hytrol 
size of Hytrol is a negligible weight , 
consideration. Get the facts on Hytrol and “MAKING PLANES AS SAFE ON THE GROUND 
AS THEY ARE IN THE AIR” 


REACTION TIME TO GIVEN EMERGENCY 


youll understand why its one of the most 
important aviation developments in a decade. 


SEND FOR DETAILS 











EVERY JET 







EVERY BOMEER 


car none HYDRO-AIRE 


EVERY TRANSPORT INCORPORATED 


IS HYDRO-AIRE EQUIPPED 
Burbank, California 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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4 Military version of the “Mentor,” the T-34 is the first aircraft to be 
Beech T-3 type-certificated under CAR Part 03 in the unrestricted acrobatic 


category. 
TEMCO T-35 and the Fairchild T-3! as 


Three T-34's are being delivered to Randolph Field for evaluation with the 


basic trainer replacements to the North 


American T-6, 


Beech T-34 First To Get 
Unlimited Acrobatic Rating 


The Beech T-34, developed from 
the Bonanza by Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita, Kans., has become the first 
aircraft to be CAA type-certificated 
in the unrestricted acrobatic category, 
of CAR Part 03. Three of the T-34’s 
(also known as Model 45 Mentor) are 
being delivered to Randolph Field 
for evaluation with the TEMCO T-35 
and the Fairchild T-31 as_ basic 
trainer replacements for the World 
War II North American T-6. 

T-34 performance compares well 
with that of the old 650-hp. T-6, 
although it is equipped with a lower- 
powered, 220-hp. Continental E-225-8 
engine. It is estimated that, with a 
utilization of five hours a day during 
. five year period, the T-34 would 
ave 150,000 gallons of fuel over the 
r-6. Also, there would be a com- 
nensurate saving in engine mainte- 
1ance cost of $9,750. 

Development of the aircraft was 
tarted by Beech before the contract 
or three trainers was awarded in 
March, with the first Mentor taking 
to the air on December 2, 1948. There- 
ore, although the plane has just re- 
eived type certification and is a new 
rroduct, as far as the Air Force is 
oncerned, any procurement would 
ve “off the shelf.” 

The all-metal, tandem T-34 has re- 
tractable landing gear, rate of climb 
f over 1000 fpm., a 167-mph. true 
iirspeed with 60% power at 10,000 ft., 
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a range of 770 miles on 50 gallons of 
gas and a design dive speed of 280 
mph., IAS. Takeoff over a _ 50-ft. 
obstacle requires 918 ft., and the air- 
craft stalls power-on with gear and 
flaps extended at 50 mph., IAS. Stalls 
are accompanied by noticeable tail 
buffeting and recovery from _ spins 
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takes less than one turn. For dual 
instruction, the instructor riding in 
the rear seat has enough headroom 
to raise the seat to a higher level 
than the student’s to give good visibil- 
ity on landings. 

The T-34 is the only entry in the 
Air Force evaluation which has a 
tricycle landing gear. This allows ex- 
cellent visibility on the ground, facil- 
itates operation in high winds and 
adds to_ short-field performance. 
Beech considers the gear a training 
asset since most modern transport and 
combat aircraft are equipped with 
tricycle landing gear. 


Beech T-34 Performance 


At 2,600 Pounds Gross Weight 
Cruising Speed at 10,000 feet at 


60% power . 167 mph TAS 
Top Speed, sea level . 188 mph TAS 
Design Dive Speed 280 mph IAS 
Service Ceiling . 21,200 feet 


Rate of Climb, first minute .. 1,210 fpm 
Range at 10,000 feet at 60% power, 

Ss eee 770 miles 
Fuel Consumption at 60% power 10.8 gph 


Landing Speed, full flaps ......54.3 mph 
Landing Distance over 50-ft. 
obstacle . ‘ : . 820 ft. 
Takeoff Distance over 50-ft. 
obstacle . 918 ft. 
Specifications 
Wing Span 32’ 10” 
Length 25’ 10” 
Height oo 
Wing Area . 177.6 sq. ft. 
Wing Loading ............ 15.5 Ibs./sq. ft. 


Power Loading ............ 13.4 lbs./hp. 


Engine Continental E-225-8 
(220 hp for T/O) 
Propeller Beech Model 215-207 


(all metal) 











This diagrammatic planform shows the layout of the new 


New Patrol Model—eé,umman anti-submarine aircraft and it also conforms 


closely with a parallel project at Curtiss-Wright. 
would be a mixture of sonobuoys and either seeking missiles or depth charges. 


Warload of this type of airplane 
Normally 


the sonobuoys are stowed externally but the nacelles of this aircraft are large enough 
for some, at any rate, to be accommodated inside adjacent to the undercarriage. 
This would then leave the main bomb bay free for the weapons. 
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The Fairchild C-119 twin-engine 
cargo and troop transport was 
engineered to fill the order for a plane a 
that can utilize small landing fields, 

fly long or short distances economically— 
carry huge loads of men, cargo and 
equipment under all operating conditions. 











THE BOX-CAR PRINCIPLE in which maximum space is utilized was 
incorporated as the basis of the overall C-119 design. No 
tapered or circular design to lose valuable extra storage space. 
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VERSATILE, the C-119 can be equipped either as a troop trans- 
port, litter carrier or heavy cargo aircraft. Paratroopers and 
equipment are easily dropped from the rear doors. 






REAR LOADING at truck bed height is easily accomplished by 
the rear center split compartment—the halves hinging outwards 
to allow direct loading of freight and equipment. 





LONG- OR SHORT-DISTANCE HAULS covering a variety of military 
cargo ranging from ’’K” rations to six-ton trucks make the Packet 
the Air Force’s most efficient transport plane. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


ABE FAIRCHILD “reat Doison 
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Maneuvering & Hopeful Signs. . . 


CAR Review—A Two- Week Experiment 


By WILLIAM D. PERREAULT 


| AST MONTH the Civil Aeronautics 
4 Board worked with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and industry 
to produce an interesting experi- 
ment in the handling of proposed 
changes in civil air regulations. In 
two weeks of continuous meetings 
industry and government’ groups 
worked over a long agenda point by 
point with good results. 

There were hopeful indications that 
CAB could and would expedite the 
rewrite of CAR Part 3 relating to 
certification of light aircraft, that a 
sound policy toward helicopter cer- 
tification rules is underway, that 
manual material interperting CAR 
would be cleaned up and minimized, 
and that, in general, regulations can 
be made workable. 

In the past CAB had periodically 
thrust newly proposed regulations for 
the certification and operation of air- 
craft upon the industry with little or 
no prior correlation with their repre- 
sentatives. This placed civil aviation 
groups on the defensive. To prevent 
such proposals from becoming law it 
had to be proved that they were im- 
possible of accomplishment, illegal, 
premature, economically impossible, 
incompatible with other established 
operating procedures or otherwise out 
of order. 


Two-Week Session 


In January, CAB collected com- 
ents and specific proposals for addi- 
tions, deletions, and amendments to 
civil air regulations from the industry. 
These were included with others from 
CAB and CAA to-form a two-week 
rking agenda which was circulated 
veral months ago to all interested 
| rties. Even prior to the formal con- 
ning of the meeting on August 7 
maneuvering began. 
The Aircraft Industries Association, 
resenting the manufacturing in- 
stry, and the Air Transport Asso- 
tion, representing the scheduled 
lines, notified CAB that the press 
their work with the military made 
impossible for them to participate 
the meeting with adequate repre- 
itation. They wanted discussions of 
.R Part 4b, one of the major issues, 
i that on Parts 13 and 14 on power- 
nts to be deleted from the agenda. 
n acknowledging their request, 
{ AB commented “(it) is not intended 
t. be an indefinite postponement of 
nsideration of these items. On the 


~ 
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contrary, the Bureau will continue its 
study of the problems in these fields, 
and will, where it finds such action 
necessary, propose amendments of 
existing regulations.” 

In the way of verifying this stand, 
CAB immediately published as a 
proposed ruling in the Federal Reg- 
ister one of the more controversial 
issues: accountability for humidity as 
well as temperature in computing air- 
craft performance. 


Airworthiness Issues 


The meetings got underway with a 
discussion of major civil airworthiness 
issues. In theory all mandatory regu- 
lations are part of CAR. In fact the 
Civil Air Manuals which supplement 
the regulations are often replete with 
mandatory requirements. In discuss- 
ing this situation the industry urged 
several considerations in the formu- 
lation of Manuals: 

(1) Manuals should stick to inter- 
pretation, including outlines of means 
of compliance. 

(2) If used, they should be released 
as soon as possible after the regula- 
tion is made available. 


(3) Manual material should be 
based on a fixed set of qualifying 
rules. 

The conference considered the 
problem of design changes which are 
made after the airplane is in service, 
applicability to service aircraft, ap- 
plicability to production airplanes of 
the same model and the yardsticks 
which might be used in determining 
if a specific model was new or simply 
an advanced design of the original 
plane. Needless to say, no conclu- 
sions of import were reached. It re- 
mains a matter of considering indi- 
vidual cases. 

The matter of equivalent safety 
standards was virtually sidetracked. 
The Air Line Pilots Association is on 
record repeatedly as being against the 
acceptance of equivalent standards 
of safety as used in the past. Specifi- 
cally the pilots feel that CAA and the 
industry in effect changed the exist- 
ing civil air regulations without the 
benefit of public notice when they 
accepted automatic feathering of pro- 
pellers in lieu of certain performance 
requirements on post-war transports. 

ALPA representatives urged that 
all major issues of equivalent safety, 











——— 





This new engine test stand, consisting of a B-36 inboard nacelle 





Ground Test—_4 wing section, was recently set up at the Convair plant in Fort 
Worth to provide realistic testing conditions for the P&W R-4360 engines which power 


the Convair bomber and to obtain service life data on nacelle components. 


A 400- 


horsepower electric motor drives a special blower which forces 90,000 cubic feet of 


air per minute through the nacelle to duplicate flight conditions. 


lower work 


The 


platform of the test stand retracts out of the way of the propeller during tests. 
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and the remaining two in mid-August. 


TECHNICAL NEWS DIGEST 


© CAA has reaffirmed its intention to start using nautical miles rather 
than statute miles in expressing speeds and distances, starting in 
mid-1952. This is in accordance with ICAO recommendations and 
military practice. A nautical mile is 6,080 feet as compared to 5,280 
feet in a statute mile. 


® TWA has contracted with Collins Radio Co. for 201 51R-2 omni- 
range receivers, 90 51V-1 VHF glide slope receivers, 80 17L-2 VHF 
transmitters and 33 18S-4 HF two-way radio telephone sets. Equip- 
ment is for use in their new Martin 4-0-4’s and to complete omni- 
range installations in their Constellations. 


® A proposed CAR now being circulated would permit certain non- 
transport category airplanes, including the Lockheed 18 and Douglas 
DC-3, to use a maximum landing weight equal to the maximum 
takeoff weight. This would raise the DC-3 landing weight from 
24,400 to 25,200 pounds and the Model 18 from 17,500 pounds to 
18,500. 


® The electronics industry has orders for about $1,500,000,000 in mili- 
tary orders for completion between now and the end of the year and 
close to $2 billion total, according to the Radio-Television Manufac- 
turers Association. Peak electronic production during World War 
II was about $4 billion per year. 


@A five-man mission from the civil aviation branch of the Italian 
Ministry of Defense has arrived in this country under the auspices 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration to study aviation here 
under the guidance of the CAA. 


@ The Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference scheduled to 
meet in The Hague during September has been postponed indefinitely 
due to international conditions. Among other things it was to have 
approved aeronautical frequency allocations. 


® Douglas DC-6B’s now in production for American Airlines and 
United Air Lines will be equipped with three-bladed Hamilton 
Standard solid dural propellers instead of four-bladed hollow steel 
props as used on earlier DC-6’s. The switch will save the airlines 
about $25,000 per airplane. 


© Domestic U. S. capacity to produce and refine petroleum has in- 
creased about 25% since the peak demands of World War II, accord- 
ing to the American Petroleum Institute. U. S. crude oil production 
capacity has increased 27%, refining capacity has increased 21% and 
proved crude oil reserves have increased 24%. 


@ Pan American Grace Airways has successfully completed the first 
of a series of assisted takeoffs from the airport at Quito, Ecuador, 
which will determine whether it is feasible to use the Aerojet Jato 
units to provide Quito with regular four-engine transport service. 
In the first tests four Jato bottles were used. Pan American and 
Braniff are both authorized to use Jato assisted takeoffs at La Paz, 
Bolivia. 


® American Overseas Airlines planned on moving its maintenance 
and shop work to new hangars at New York International Airport 
by the first week in September. Previously major maintenance on the 
AOA Stratocruisers and Constellations had been done in American’s 
hangars at La Guardia Field. 


® Northeast Airlines has modified its fleet of Convair Liners by the 
addition of pressurization equipment at a cost of about $50,000 per 
airplane. Most Convairs were delivered with the pressurization equip- 
ment. 

® Robinson Airlines reports that use of the omni-range equipment 
over their route from Binghamton, N. Y., to Newark, N. J., has cut 
15 minutes off the 57-minute scheduled flight time by eliminating two 
or three dog-legs. Robinson claims to be the first airline to have its 
entire fleet equipped with the omni-range equipment and the first 
to have approval for using it on all their routes. 


@ Northeast Airlines has sold three Douglas DC-4’s to Los Angeles 
Air Service of Burbank, Calif. First delivery was made on August 1 











issues affecting more than one air- 
plane model, should first be circu- 
lated in the same manner as required 
by law of CAR’s, which they in ef- 
fect amend. While most of those pres- 
ent agreed that the automatic feather- 
ing issue was extreme, they felt that 
it is absolutely necessary for the Ad- 
ministrator to have this authority to 
accept equivalents and that in most 
cases it is impractical to provide pub- 
lic notice. The final stand appeared 
to be against public notice .but it 
would remain up to the Administra- 
tor to determine each case on its own 
merits. No specific rule is likely. 

Recently, CAA’s George Haldeman 
gave a paper before The Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences outlining 
CAA’s views on design requirements 
of jet transports. It was the first offi- 
cial view to be expressed and one 
helpful to the design engineers. Dur- 
ing the course of the review, and in- 
corporated in prepared papers which 
were part of the discussions, CAB 
representatives made it clear that 
engineers have yet to get the full 
story. 

Like CAA, CAB felt that seats in 
transport category airplanes should 
be stressed for 20-G crash load factor 
to reduce injuries during a crash. But 
CAA had agreed to accept inward- 
opening doors to ease pressurization 
structure requirements. CAB would 
require that each aircraft have at 
least one full-size door in the rear 
cabin, that such doors open outward 
and be operable from inside or out- 
side the aircraft. 

Manufacturers have expressed their 
desire to keep all openings in high- 
speed aircraft at a minimum size and 
keep the number of openings to a 
minimum. CAB would require one 
emergency exit opening for each eight 
passengers and require each to be at 
least two feet by three feet in size. 
The bottom of these exits would have 
to be at least as high as the tops of 
the chair arms. 


Aircraft Stressing 

Because many of CAB’s proposals 
were covered by portions of CAR 
Part 4b, which was not given thor 
ough treatment, some of these pro 
posals did not enter into the verba 
discussions. Primary consideratio! 
was given to the proposals for stress 
ing aircraft for higher load factors 
Industry representatives urged that 


" until substantiating data can be pro 


vided no re-evaluation should tak: 
place. 

As in so many other instances, th« 
meeting concluded that “a study 
should be made of the matter. O! 
necessity stress factors have man) 
arbitrary aspects. If changes are t 
be made, it is wise to first determin¢ 
the best change possible. Meanwhile 
CAB had some interesting comment 
to offer. It noted that the Navy 
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Final Exam— 


This is the inside of the Douglas DC-3 which the USAF at Wright- 
Patterson AFB has especially rigged for determining pilot reaction 
during flight. The consoles shown here record aileron, elevator, rudder, throttle, and 
prop-governor position; elevator, rudder and aileron pressure; airspeed, altitude, angle 
of bank, vertical speed, glide path, localizer, rate of turn, pitch, inclinometer, and 
grip tension on the control wheel. A voice recorder and camera give a time-synchron- 
ized record of pilot comments and reactions. 





stresses its aircraft for a crash load 
factor of 20 G’s and that the Aus- 
tralians stress theirs for 25 G’s. CAB 
officials stated that the human body 
can take much more than the load 
imposed by a 20-G belt without ill 
effects, and stressed the fact that the 
Board’s records show “many cases in 
which fatalities resulted in otherwise 
survivable accidents as a result of 
seat belts failing and seats tearing 
loose on crash impact.” 

Until further substantiating data is 
available there appeared to be little 
chance of improvement. 

Today non-transport category air- 
planes, whether Piper Cubs used for 
personal pleasure or Curtiss C-46’s 
ised in cargo operations, all have 
their structural and performance re- 
quirements measured by the same 
vardstick, CAR Part 3. Consequently 
the lightplane manufacturer is faced 
vith the necessity of meeting require- 
nents far in excess of common sense. 


Lightplane Burdens 


In appearances during the annual 
eview, Dr. Lynn Bollinger, repre- 
enting the Harvard Business School, 
he Helio Aircraft Company and the 
\viation Advisory Committee, urged 
hat the restrictions and tests required 
by Part 3 imposed impossible eco- 
1omic burdens on the manufacturer 
ind designer which has served to re- 
ard lightplane design progress. Bol- 
linger, who with Dr. Otto C. Koppen 
lesigned and is now carrying out 


certification tests of the famed Helio- 
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plane, had first-hand experience with 
the full implications of such rules. 


Bollinger’s case was backed by 
Crocker Snow, who appeared repre- 
senting the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, and by Mer- 
ril Armour, representing the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association. Snow 
urged that the CAB should give close 
attention to NASAO’s earlier resolu- 
tion on this subject. Following “ex- 
tensive study of the regulations which 
presently exist .. . it is our opinion 
that they are fundamentally wrong in 
that they cause the Federal govern- 
ment to be primarily concerned with 
the academic details of aircraft de- 
sign, rather than with the perform- 
ance and safety of the finished prod- 
uct.” 


NASAO Proposal 


Principal feature of the NASAO 
proposal appeared to be the provi- 
sion that flight tests should be used 
to determine compliance with mini- 
mum regulatory requirements. Using 
a V-G recorder the airplane struc- 
ture should be proved by flights under 
the conditions required, stability and 
control should be determined, etc. 
Prior to certification the plane would 
also have to complete 150 hours of 
flying. 

Charles A. Parker, executive direc- 
tor of the National Aviation Trades 
Association, stressed that the aircraft 
manufacturer should be given full 
responsibility for the engineering 
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FLEXIBILITY 


Buying job-designed Bendix Radio 
allows you to choose for yourself, from 
a single reliable source, any type of 
installation, or any combination of 

i t—b e Bendix Radio 
line of aviation radios. 
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ECONOMY 
For the private flyer, Bendix Radio builds 
airline quality equipment at prices 
exactly proportioned to every job and 
every purse—from a small battery- 
operated receiver on up. 


ADVANCED DESIGN 


In the present defense program, Bendix 
Radio is engaged in helping to find 
answers to completely new problems 
Bendix Radio builds equipment for 
America's newest Air Force planes. 





estimonial 


fo America’s Faith that 
Bendix Builds Best! 


What, in your estimation, is the reason for the 
overwhelming preference so consistently shown 
for Bendix Radio? Does it stem from the fact that 
Bendix is the oldest and most firmly established 
name in the business? Hardly, since name alone 
could never sell equipment so complex and impor- 
tant. Is it because Bendix Radio has the largest, 
most modern plant and production facilities? No, 
for sheer manufacturing volume alone cannot 
create a demand. Is it the prestige accompanying 
Bendix Radio’s leadership in the development and 


perfection of Radar, G.C.A., Omni-Range naviga- 
tion systems and others? Here again, no, for many 
users of Bendix aviation equipment may not be 
aware of this. The answer, then, must rest on the 
performance of the equipment itself. Bendix Radio 
has constantly proven its superiority through years 
of service all over the world and under every con- 
ceivable set of flying conditions. Remember this 
the next time you purchase aircraft radio equip- 
ment—there’s a reason why more planes fly more 
miles with Bendix Radio than any other make. 
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Efficient flight performance 


requires 100% completion of every 


detail assignment. That is true also 
of profitable airline operation. 





There is no room for error —no leeway 
for looseness—no space for slip-shod | 
methods. The same holds true for 


procurement. 


Our assignment is to supply Pratt & 
Whitney and Wright engine parts, 
overhaul tools—in fact, all kinds of 
aeronautical equipment. We are a 


part of the airline picture. 


We, too, must deliver 100%. 


ALP) 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
AND PARTS 
CORPORATION 

345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Grantham, Pa. 
Ring Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Cable Address: Airparts, New York 
U. S. Export Registration No. 2422 
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and structural decisions, that flight 
tests should be permitted instead of 
static load tests and engineering 
analysis (at the manufacturer’s op- 
tion) and CAA could request specific 
verification where unconventional 
methods or designs were used. 

The NATA suggestions were quite 
similar to those of expressed by 
AOPA’s Armour. 


Category Proposals 

The sentiment for simplification of 
lightplane certification requirements 
was universal and something will be 
done about it. But there is still a 
lack of agreement on what airplanes 
should be considered lightplanes. CAA 
proposed a 12,500-pound weight lim- 
itation for the smallest aircraft, 
another category for those planes 
under 12,500 category in the light- 
plane class but used in transportation 
of passengers under CAB’s single- 
engine transport privileges. 

CAA had previously proposed (and 
repeated during the review) a sys- 
tem to delegate type, production and 
airworthiness certification responsi- 
bility to experienced manufacturers 
for aircraft with gross weights of 5,- 
000 pounds and under and not more 
than five-passenger capacity. CAA’s 
legal department is now studying the 
legal aspects of such a proposal in 
the light of the duties assigned CAA 
by the Act. 


Meanwhile, CAA presented a seven- 


Foreign First— 


ceive CAA approval for use in commercial scheduled airline service. 


point program aimed at simplifying 
certification. One of the major CAA 
proposals was the elimination of take- 
off and landing distance performance 
measurements and the corresponding 
portion of the airplane flight manual. 
This would make unnecessary the 
“unduly burdensome and expensive” 
testing and analysis which they 
cause. The greater part of these re- 
quirements would then consist of 
flight tests in which the character- 
istics are proved normal. 

Deletion of design detail such as 
that of ribs, external bracing, fabric 
covering, etc., were also suggested by 
CAA as means of simplifying regula- 
tions. 

It was agreed that there is a need 
for simplification of these certification 
procedures and that it will require 
a complete rewrite of the CAR Part 
3. This was a major accomplishment 
and is likely to produce actio: 


Helicopter Regulations 


In 12,000 flight hours of helicopter 
operation flying air mail, Los Angeles 
Airways has recorded some 125,000 
landings and takeoffs. It has also 
recorded some experience with out- 
moded rotorcraft regulation. 

Said Clarence Belinn, president of 
LAA, “we somehow feel we are mak- 
ing the foot fit the shoe, and that if 
the rotary-wing industry continues to 
expand in scope and complexity, an 
entirely different approach will be 





Shown on the instrument panel of the KLM Lockheed Constellation 
is a Sperry Zero Reader, the first Zero Reader installation to re- 


The Zero Reader, 


which combines the readings of five instruments to provide the pilot with a simple 
coordinated reading, has been in production since March of this year and is now 


standard equipment on two USAF fighter types. 
superintendent 


Captain George Malouin, general 


flight 


Shown in the cockpit are (left) 
of KLM and Lincoln F. 


Stock, CAA advisor. 
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LAA Proposal—'tis is the 16-24 passenger helicopter which has 

een designed by Los Angeles Airways as a 
practical combination military and commercial helicopter. Of cantilever 
construction, the craft would have a gross weight of 16,000 pounds 


and be powered by two 800-horsepower engines. 


It would have a sea 


level airspeed of 125 mph. Fuselage length is 55 feet, width 9/2 


feet, overall height 18!/. feet and rotor diameter 73 feet. 


necessary. Specifically, it is our con- 
sidered opinion that operational, en- 
gineering and maintenance techniques 
are, at this time, influenced entirely 
too much by fixed-wing criteria.” 

The industry is not against in- 
formed regulation. AIA’s director of 
technical services, I. C. Peterson, 
wrote, “to insure adequate regulations 
so as not to require development of 
extensive CAA interpretative ma- 
terial, which in the absence of Board 
rules becomes mandatory for compli- 
ance by the manufacturers,” AIA was 
submitting extensive regulatory sug- 
gestions. 

As a result of cooperative effort it 
was agreed to avoid use of a voluntary 
oil-fuel ratio (a by-product of earlier 
regulations for regular aircraft), re- 
quire a main-rotor-drive oil-pressure- 
warning signal, require engine and 
rotor rpm indicators (preferably on 
one instrument), etc. Minimum air 
speed calibration accuracies, were 
modified for more realistic values of 
five mph. down to 20 mph. and cali- 
brated but indefinite accuracy down 
to 10 mph. 

It was also agreed that it is too 
early to establish a transport cate- 
gory for helicopters, but a suggestion 
was considered that, when adopted, 
it might be based on a requirement 
for twin-engine helicopters. Other 
considerations made by the commit- 
tees related to single-engine angle of 
climb (1:8), one-engine-out angle of 
climb (1:20) and autorotative ability 
extending to 3,500 feet. 


Poor Industry Attendance 


For a first attempt the annual re- 
view was very satisfactory. Actually, 
there was poor industry attendance 
when the importance of the meetings 
is considered. This can be realized 
by noting that, of 64 persons attend- 
ing the first-day meeting, 23 were 
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from CAA, 15 from CAB, eight from 
manufacturers, three from AIA, etc. 
Another day 23 of the 57 in attend- 
ance were from CAA, 11 from CAB, 
nine represented manufacturers. Dur- 
ing two sessions in which there were 
ten and eight in attendance respec- 
tively, eight and six were govern- 
ment. 


Under the terms of CAB’s original 
proposal, the meeting’s findings will 
now be reviewed and serve as the 
basis for new regulations which will 
be introduced for industry comment 
around the first of next year. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


LINK STUDY: University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., has published a 44-page report on 
“Evaluation of the School Link and Special 
Methods of Instruction in a Ten Hour 
Private Pilot Flight-Training Program.” 
This is the eighth in a series of bulletins on 





“Have you seen the BIG NEWS 
on Page 9?” 


aviation by the university's Institute of 
Aviation It deals with an experiment in 
training students to pass the private pilot 
flight test after only ten hours flight time 
following considerable Link time. Free on 
request. 


METALLIZING: American Welding Society 
38 West 39th St.. New York 18, N. Y., has 
available (at 75c each) copies of their new 
22-page booklet on “Recommended Prac- 
tices for Metallizing.” 


ICAO REPORTS: The International Civil 
Aviation Organization with headquar- 
ters in the International Aviation Bldg., 
1080 University St., Montreal, Canada, has 
available the Final Report of the Caribbean 
South American, South Atlantic Frequency 
Assignment Planning Meeting held in 
Havana in April. It is priced at 25c. Also 
available is the parallel report for the South 
East Asia Region Frequency Assignment 
Planning Meeting held in New Delhi in 
April 


FLEXIBLE TUBING: The Flexible Tub- 
ing Corp., Branford, Conn., has published a 
new catalog, No. 5-4, which gives complete 
specifications, application data, engineering 
tables, sizes and other descriptive matter 
on “Spiratube,” a flexible tubing with 
spring-steel helical core, covered inside and 
out by double-seam stitched cotton duck 
coated with Neoprene. Typical uses in- 
clude ducting for air conditioning trucks 


AIRCRAFT SEATS: Burns Aero Seat Co., 
3900 Cohasset St.. P. O. Box 127, Bur- 
bank, Calif., is circulating an interesting 
eight-page bulletin on aircraft seats. The 
manufacturer states that this is the first 
of a series on aviation seats and suggests 
that the rugged binder be saved for future 
inserts. 


MOUNTING BASES: The Barry Corp., 179 
Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass., has issued 
catalog No. 502 describing unit-type air- 
damped Barrymounts and mounting bases 
used to protect electronic equipment and 
other sensitive apparatus against vibration 
encountered in aircraft applications 


CONNECTORS: Joy Manufacturing Co., 
Henry W. Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
published an eight-page two-color bulletin 
describing their standard line of molded 
Neoprene rubber electrical connectors and 
associated equipment such as lamp sockets, 
distribution centers and vulcanizers. 
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‘WHAT TIME IS DEFENSE?... _/, 


LOCKHEED F-90 











Defense Is 
All the Time 


A great airplane is more than swept-back 
wings and a Mach number. 





It is a product of plans and planning... 
of vision and action. ..of ingenuity and skill. 
It begins with America’s determination 
to remain free. This ideal, forever foremost, 
requires a vigilance, forever active. It in- 
spires our Air Force to constant research 
ind planning. It stimulates American in- 
lustry to unmatched invention. And it 
lraws from free American labor vastly su- 
verior skills and energies. 
But, above all, a great airplane is the 
roduct of time—time in research, time in 
lanning, time in designing, developing 
id building. You can’t put time in moth 
lls, nor buy it back from surplus. Today's 
w planes were yesterday's plans. Tomor- 
w’s Air Force is being planned today. 
Defense is a constant challenge, effi- 
ently accepted and dynamically answered 
y the U.S. Air Force. The Lockheed F-90 
t Penetration Fighter, ready for produc- 





m today, is the product of planning that | 


gan more than five years ago. 


-OCKHEED 


reraft Corporation, Burbank, California 


10k to Lockheed for Leadership in Jets 








( OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE 


Etre Settion 


By William D. Perreault 











T PERIODIC intervals the airlines become very conscious of the number 
- of aircraft batteries which are broken each month by careless handling. 


In the first place, . 
a gy Mg ae OFF THE 
i ft bat- 

Ark » , SHOULDERS 

number of physi- 

cal ruptures are f , ‘ 

regularly credited “Don't toss this pack- 

Oo ifting at- 

teries. None-the- age off your shoulder. 
We like you and want 

you to keep on work- 


less, aS Wwe pon- 
ing here. , 





dered on the cost 
of replacements, 
the task of re- 
building, etc., we 
thought perhaps 
the airlines should 
use the method 


Frewht Lincs i» MAVAUO FREIGHT LINES ; 
Freight Lines in 


Soppauc of wala, LOOK FOR THE BLUE-EYED INDIAN. 


ables. They claim that this series of curvesome cuties on prominent package 
labels has been very effective in cutting down breakage costs. 





When waiting for the fuel service truck to refuel a Douglas 
DC-6, Constellation or Stratocruiser, it sometimes seems like an end- 
less job. We were impressed recently with the case of the Convair 
B-36 which carries some 21,116 gallons of fuel. This means a gross 
fuel weight of 126,696 pounds or about equal to the total weight of 
any of the present commercial airline ships. Even at the 200-gallon- 
per-minute refueling rates promised for future use it must be a slow 
process waiting while they “fill’er up.” 


In the eternal discussion of altitude flying and the possibilities of 
explosive decompression, various plans for emergency oxygen supply have 
been considered. In his recent paper before The Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences’ CAA’s George Haldeman suggested that it might be possible to 
flood the cabin with oxygen in such an event. Now the Bureau of Mines 
has published an information circular titled “Effects of the Inhalation of 
Oxygen” in which they note that “an excess of oxygen may be equally as 
harmful as too little of it.” It’s an interesting circular (number 7575), 
available on request at the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

e 


A proposed amendment to CAR Part 4b will require that manu- 
facturers provide a degree of humidity correction as well as 
temperature accountability in determining the operating character- 
istics of their aircraft. Instead of basing performance figures on dry 
air, they will have to be based on humidity of not less than .4 inches 
of mercury vapor pressure. ICAO circular 15-AN/12 on the effects of 
humidity and temperature on engine power and takeoff performance 
indicates that specific humidity seldom exceeds 2%%. For 242% 
humidity increased takeoff distance to clear a 50-foot obstacle is 
calculated at 17%. 
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. This Vickers Viscount, a turboprop-powered aircraft, 
Commercial Turboprop—tecame the first aircraft of this type to be used 


in commercial airline service when it was used on British European Airways’ London- 


Paris route on July 29th. 


Following the first commercial flight the airplane was 


scheduled to be used for crew training until August 3 and then placed in regular 


service for 14 more days. 


Full-scale Viscount operation is scheduled to begin in 1952. 





EAL Converting L-649’s 
Into 749 Constellations 


An extensive program to convert 
their Lockheed L-649 Constellations 
into L-749’s is now under way by 
Eastern Air Lines at their Miami 
overhaul base. Effect of the changes 





jl Daily Plane Utilization 


Domestic 
American . 2 eng. pass... 5:24 5:30 
4 eng. pass... 7:56 8:05 
GREED cceceseces 3:34 3:41 
Braniff . 2 eng. pass 5:45 5:41 
4 eng. pass 7:13 7:14 
Capital . 2 eng. pass 7:46 7:09 
4 eng. pass. .. 8:26 8:32 
SR éanccanss 3:19 3:29 
Carib. . 2 eng. pass 3:20 3:35 
C&S .... 2 eng. pass. 9:01 9:07 
4 eng. pass. . 8:25 7:33 
Colonial ... 2 eng. pass. 4:02 5:16 
4 eng. pass. . 7:51 6:52 
Continental 2 eng. pass 6:49 6:53 
eee 2 eng. pass 7:09 7:05 
4 eng. pass 5:47 6:04 
Ge octceeess 6:19 6:32 
EAL ...... 2 eng. pass. 9:48 9:31 
4 eng. pass. 8:36 8:37 
GHD sisccecce 5:48 5:34 
Hawaiian 2 eng. pass 4:35 6:24 
GREED cccccccce 2:02 2:18 
Inland 2 eng. pass. 9:52 10:21 
4 eng. pass. . 6:37 6:43 





will be an increase in the gross take- 
off weight of the 649’s from 94,000 
pounds to 107,000 pounds. Landing 
weight will also be increased, going 
from 84,500 pounds to 89,500 pounds. 

By substitution of the L-649 outer 
wing panels with long-range type 
panels, the fuel capacity of the 
Connies will be raised from 4,690 to 
5,280 gallons, providing a major in- 
crease in aircraft range. The higher 
gross weights with but a few hundred 
pounds increase in the empty weights 
will make space limited inside the 
aircraft. 

This shortcoming will be overcome 
by the adaptation of the Speedpak 
cargo pod to the converted airplanes. 
Eastern has nine 649 Constellations 
and eleven of the 749 models. Use of 
the 400-cu.-ft. capacity Speedpak re- 
duces cruising speed by six to eight 
miles per hour or approximately 2% 
but provides a payload gain in this 
configuration of four tons. 

In order to accommodate the higher 
gross weights EAL is modifying the 
fuselage structure in accordance with 
Lockheed Service Bulletins SB-500A 
and SB-503. These modifications in- 
clude the reinforcement of the fuse- 
lage structure in the tail, centersec- 
tion and inner wing. 

Other changes being made in ac- 
cordance with Lockheed Service 
Bulletin 545, include the installation 
of new brakes and flanges, new 
wheels, 20-ply tires and new main 
landing gear cylinders. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


Aeroquip Corp. of Jackson, Mich., has 
announced a $500,000 expansion pro- 
gram, including a plant addition of 55,- 
000 square feet. The company’s un- 
filled orders are in excess of $2,000,000 
or about double compared with last 
year’s figures . . Lear, Inc. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has appointed C. E. 
Willis as assistant sales manager of its 


Electro-Mechanical Division, making 
his headquarters at the company’s Los 
Angeles plant; and A. N. Lawrence has 
been named manager of the Teterboro, 
N. J. eastern office. 

Scintilla-Magneto Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Sidney, N. Y., has 
divided its mid-west sales area into two 
territories—the north mid-west headed 
by W. G. (Gray) Roloson, former com- 
pany sales engineer, and the south mid- 
west which is under the supervision of 
M. E. Douglass. Both men will be 
headquartered in Milwaukee ... E. 
Franklin Hatch, vice president of In- 
vestors Diversified Services, Inc., New 
York City, was elected a director of 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif., 
to fill the vacancy resulting from the 
resignation of Jack L. Oatman. Solar’s 
backlog of orders has risen from $8,- 
903,000 on April 30, 1950 to $24,240,000 
as of August 15. .. . SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has established 
an 1l-state sales region to expedite 
future requirements of western indus- 
tries for ball and roller bearings. The 
new region, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, will be under the direction 
of J. C. Bowman. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Aviation Distributors and Manufac- 
turers Assn. will be held Nov. 29-Dec. 
1 at the Ambassador Hotel in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Harry T. Rowland, former executive 
vice president of The Glenn L. Martin 
Co., has formed a new company known 
as Aircraft Armaments, Inc., for the de- 
sign, development and manufacture of 
all types of armament and associated 





Jacobson 


Rowland 


Rowland is president, and 
Joel M. Jacobson, former assistant 
chief engineer of Fairchild Aircraft 
Division and later director of Martin's 
research and development activities, is 
vice president and general manager. 

The board of directors of Pioneer 
Parachute Co., Manchester, Conn., has 
elected Lyman H. Ford president of the 
company and Henry R. Mallory chair- 
man of the board. Both men have been 
with the company since its organization 
in 1938. 


equipment. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Instrument 
Div., West Orange, N. J., has appointed 
John J. Dietz chief engineer and Joseph 
A. Garratt assistant chief engineer in 
charge of aeronautical products .. . The 
Industrial-Aviation Div. of R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. has ap- 
pointed General Aviation Supply Co., St 
Louis, Mo., and the Don Horn Co., Mem- 


phis, Tenn., as distributors for their 
complete line of aviation chemical! 
products. 
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24-Hour Recorder 


Amplifier Corp. of America, 396-38 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., has de- 
veloped a new tape 
recorder designed 
for continuous re- 
cording of airport 
plane - to - control - 
tower conversa- 
tions, telephone 
monitoring, etc., on 
a 24-hour basis. 

Consisting of a rack 

housing two com- 

plete recording- 

playback systems, 

the Amplifier 

Corp’s unit  pro- 

vides continuous 

recording for 12 

hours at a_ tape 

speed of three 

inches per second 

using a 15-inch 

diameter reel with 6,000 feet of “-inch 
tape. Reel changing on completion of 
a given tape is automatic. Partially 
completed reels can be played back 
without interruption of the recording 
process. The Magnemaster measures 
8242” x 22” by 16%”. The reels extend 
4% additional inches on either side. Net 
weight is about 200 pounds. 


Hi-Heat Tips 


Ungar Electric Tool Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.. has announced two new high- 
wattage soldering tips for industry use. 
Manufactured of a new material, the 


“Hi-Heat” tips are pre-tinned to elimi- 
nate loss of time in cleaning and dress- 
ing. Available in pyramid tip (No. 1236) 
and chisel tip (1229), the Hi-Heat tips 
are interchangeable with the five stand- 
ard 20-watt copper tips in the Ungar 
line. 


Pressure Indicator 


Control Engineering Corp., Canton, 
Mass., has announced three new pre- 
cision pressure indicators for use in ap- 
plications where combinations of high 
frequency, vibration or temperature 
would normally introduce inaccuracies. 
Capable of reproducing pressure fluctu- 
ations in an engine cylinder with an 
accuracy of 1% over the entire range of 
the pick-up, the CEC pressure indica- 
tors are available in models for 500 psi, 
1,000; 2,000 and 3,000 psi. For static 
pressure measurements these ranges may 
be extended by 50%, according to the 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


manufacturer. Its characteristics make 
it suitable for investigating ignition phe- 
nomena, pressure-power functions, etc. 
For engine analysis the pressure pick- 
up units are used with a CEC model 
2DC amplifier power supply unit which 
receives the output signal, amplifiers 
and supplies a suitable signal for a 
standard oscilliscope for graphical pre- 
sentation. 


Distress Signal 


Van Karner Chemical Arms Co., 202 
East 44th St., New York, N. Y., has in- 
troduced a new night-time distress sig- 
nal small enough to fit into the pocket 
of a flight jacket. The unit combines 
a Very Pistol and shell in a compact 
unit. Known as the V-1 Red Star 
Rocket, the new distress signal is fired 
simply by detaching the safety cap at 


the base and pulling it sharply. It then 
projects a 1,000-candlepower burst of 
brilliant red light approximately 350 
feet. It burns for seven seconds. The 
V-1 is contained in a round waterproof 
metal tube five inches long and one inch 
in diameter weighing about. three 
ounces. The manufacturer states that 
it is CAA approved. 


Electric Hoists 


The Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 5900 
Maurice Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio, is 
marketing a new line of heavy-duty 

electric cable hoists 
ranging in lifting 
capacity from % to 
5 tons. Load sus- 
taining parts of the 
Bob-Cat hoist, 
which features the 
motor totally en- 
closed within the 
cable drum, are 
made from steel 
forgings and cast- 
ings providing a 
factor of safty of 
over 6 to 1, accord- 
ing to the manu- 
facturer. Gear reduction is accomplished 
by means of a double internal gear train 
incorporating double Weston-type load 
brakes. The load hook oscillates and 
swivels on roller bearings and is sus- 
pended on 5/16-inch preformed plow 
steel cable replaceable without disas- 
sembling any part of the hoist. De- 
signed for use on 220, 380, 440 or 550- 
volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle current. Full de- 
tails on lift, capacity, speed and prices 
available on request. 





Gearmotors 


Abart Gearmotors, 4828-35 W. 16th 
St., Chicago 50, Ill., has introduced a 
new line of gearmotors of right-angle 
type, single-phase and _ three-phase 


models. Standard speeds and ratios are 
as follows: horsepower 1/6 to 5; ratios 
5-4/5:1 to 100:1; output speeds from 
175 rpm to 302 rpm. Special voltages, 
cycles, etc., are furnished on order. 
Other features include semi-steel gear 
case, gears of nickel bronze, worms in- 
tegral with shaft hardened and pre- 
cision ground, drip-proof enclosures, 
totally enclosed or fan cooled. Bulletin 
listing sizes, ratings and prices on single- 
phase and three-phase models will be 
sent on official request. 


Hand Light 


Mines Equipment Div., Joy Mfg. Co., 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., has announced a 

new vapor-proof 

hand lamp design- 

ed for aircraft use. 

Handle, socket, 

flange, etc., is mold- 

ed as a unit of 

prene permanently 

shatter-proof Neo- 

vulcanized to 16-3 

rubber-covered cord 

lengths. It incor- 

porates a metal 

outer guard and 

inner shock-resist- 

L ant glass globe, ac- 

cording to the manufacturer. Available 
in 60 or 75-watt styles. 


Rinse Gun 


Turco Products, Inc., 6135 South Cen- 
tral Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif., has de- 
signed a new air and water rinse gun in 
which the air and water systems are 
controlled separately of each other. 
Recommended for use in rinsing after 
application of emulsion precleaners, de- 
greasing solutions, paint strippers and 
other cleaning equipment, the new gun 
uses hot or cold water, connects to a 
regular air and water supply and has a 
built-in hang-up hook. The ease of 
controlling air and water systems sepa- 
rately makes the gun particularly useful 
in efficient adaptation to a wide variety 
of uses including cleaning industrial 
equipment, in paint spray booths, air- 
craft and aircraft equipment, etc. 
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AIR TRAVEL 
AT ITS FINEST... 


on the completely modern 
up-to-the-minute FLAGSHIP FLEET 
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THE DC-6 FLAGSHIP 


First really new post-war transport, offers a 
new concept of passenger luxury on long 





distance travel. 
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THE CONVAIR FLAGSHIP 


Provides on short trips the kind of speed and 
comfort hitherto restricted to distant travel. 
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The answer to today’s demands for 
bigger, better and more air transportation 


These two great aircraft form a five-mile-a-minute Flagship 
Fleet that is unrivalled in safety, comfort and luxury. 
Wherever you go... however long or short your journey 
may be . . . when you fly the route of the Flagships you are 


experiencing air travel at its finest. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 
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UPWARD TREND PREDICTED FOR 


NATIONS AIR CARRIERS 
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N. Y. Port Authority Forecast Predicts .. . 


Air Travel to Surpass Rail by 1970 


By KEITH SAUNDERS 


NTERCITY common carrier travel 

by air will far surpass rail travel 
and will amount to 95% of intercity 
bus travel by 1980, according to an 
impressive study of air traffic poten- 
tials released recently by the Port 
of New York Authority. 

In preparation for more than a year 
and labeled by the Authority as “the 
most thorough appraisal of factors in- 
fluencing air traffic ever attempted,” 
the study (“Air Traffic Forecast 1950- 
1980 New York-New Jersey Port 
District”) contains conclusions and 
forecasts of great import and high 
promise to the air transport industry 
of this country. 

It was authorized by the Commis- 
sioners of the Port Authority to guide 
them in the long-range planning of 
airport facilities in the New York- 
New Jersey Metropolitan District. 
However, it goes not only into the 
particular problems and potentialities 
f air transportation in that area but 
also takes a look at the future of 
ntercity transportation in the nation 
is a whole, as well as competitive re- 
lationships between air transportation 
ind surface transportation. 

It gave further corroboration of the 
ften-expressed view that the air- 
lane probably will never become a 
‘erious competitor of the private 
1utomobile in intercity travel gen- 
‘rally, but it tells an entirely different 
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story regarding common carrier travel 
between cities. 


239% in Thirty Years 


The forecasts indicate that air 
transportation, which in 1949 repre- 
sented only 11.5% of the intercity 
common carrier market, will attain 
over 35% by 1980, by which time it 
will account for over 22,000,000,000 
passenger-miles, compared with the 
6,600,000,000 flown last year. 

This 239% growth in domestic air- 
line travel over the 30-year period 
from 1950 to 1980 is even more im- 
pressive when placed alongside the 





estimated 42.4% decrease in rail 
travel, the 10.2% increase in bus travel 
and the 9.5% increase in total com- 
mon carrier traffic. The 1949 rail 
traffic of 29.5 billion passenger-miles 
is expected to drop to 17,000,000,000 
by 1980, while intercity bus traffic is 
expected to increase only from 21.5 
billion passenger-miles to 23.7 billion. 

The New York study spotlights the 
development of an increasingly large 
proportion of long-haul common car- 
rier travel and predicts an increasing 
penetration of the air-rail market 
by the airlines as this trend continues. 

In the metropolitan travel market, 








Estimate of Intercity Common Carrier Travel 
(Millions of Passenger Miles) 
1950-1980 
Total 

YEAR Common Carrier Rail Air Bus 
a eer 57,600 29,500 6,600 21,500 
Se er 53,960 25,906 7,300 20,754 
Es hawh ewe cans 53,720 22,904 11,066 19,750 
ere er 54,940 21,092 14,332 19,516 
a ee ree 57,120 19,843 16,707 20,570 
ee eee 59,312 18,331 19,333 21,648 
eee 61,178 17,053 21,500 22,625 
Pee eee 63,054 17,000 22,353 23,701 
Per Cent Change 1980 

OUOE TOGe ccvccccss +9.5% —42.4% +-238.7% +-10.2% 
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the Boelig 


G¥ratfocrulser! 





“The control cabin ar- 

rangement is the best 
ever. Controls and instruments 
are arranged for efficient use and 
there is plenty of room on ‘the 
bridge’ for pilot, co-pilot, navi- 
gator and engineer to perform 
their duties. This is indeed an 
air ‘liner.’’’"—Caprain H. P. 
Littie, pilot, United Air Lines. 





Boeing has built fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


Whey all applove 






“We can fly upstairs with 

the Stratocruiser—where 
it’s smoother, faster, but the 
passengers are ‘downstairs.’ 
Why—we can hold sea level 
cabin altitude up to 15,000 feet 
and even at 25,000 the cabin is 
only at 5400 feet.""—M. Ken- 
NETH Basenore, flight engineer, 
Pan American World Airways. 





“Passengers tell me they 
like its roominess—wide 
aisles, two decks, big dressing 


rooms. They can move around 
—don't feel ‘cooped up.’ And 
the Stratocruiser handles beau- 
tifully—stable, responsive 


and dependable.’’—Norman 
Hitsen, co-pilot, Northwest 
Airlines. 


Joun KetTrLesorovucs, 


ova 


- The comfort of the 
BOAL seats—full-lap illumina- 
tion for reading, the quietness, 
freedom from vibration—seems 
to Me every trip some passenger 
mentions a new feature that par 
ticularly impressed him!’ — 
chie f 
steward, British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. 









fs “Most popular feature? I 
vote for the air condition 
ing system. Imagine! The air 
changed every go seconds. Fil- 
tered to take out odors—even 
the color of cigarette smoke— 
no drafts and even, steady tem 
peratures.’’—Nora J. Esers, as- 
sistant supervisor of stewardesses 
and pursers, 
Airlines. 


Overseas 


American 





Airline personnel are good judges of airplanes. And 


on the five airlines that 


fly the twin-deck Strato- 


cruiser, the great new Boeings win their enthusi- 


astic approval. Where there is a choice, they say, 


more and more people wa 
ahead of any other plane. 


nt to fly the Stratocruiser 


MEI i 


Sven vVvrec€ée wv 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS + NORTHWEST AIRLINES * AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES > UNITED AIR LINES 


For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter. For the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison plane. 
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the report states, virtually all rail-air 
travel beyond 1,000 miles will be by 
air within 15 years, while the air 
penetration will reach 75% in the 
500-1,000-mile bracket and 50% be- 
tween 150 and 500 miles. For the 
country as a whole, however, the air 
penetration will be less than in the 
metropolitan market. 


On the subject of air cargo, the 
study is less optimistic than on pas- 
senger potentials. Calling attention to 
the spectacular percentage increases 
in air freight volume in the past few 
years, the report said “it is not likely 
that air cargo will maintain its 
tremendous rate of growth, but con- 
tinued expansion and a position in 
the overall transportation picture are 
assured.” 

Starting with a modest 25% in- 
crease for 1950, the study’s cargo 
projections show that the annual rate 
of growth of air cargo tonnage will 
have slowed down to 4% by 1980. 
Even so, air cargo tonnage over the 
30-year period is expected to increase 
nearly ninefold, from 169,400 tons to 
1,517,500. 

This growth will be stimulated, the 
report stated, by a decline in air 
cargo costs which in turn will justify 
rates about 25% below present levels. 
It is expected that the average length 
of haul of air cargo will remain rel- 
atively stable at about 1,000 miles. 


‘All-Up’ Mail Service 


In time, the study predicted, the 
country will adopt an “all-up” policy 
calling for first-class mail delivery 
by air where such delivery would be 
quicker than by surface transporta- 
tion, and this policy will result in air 
mail tonnage being multiplied seven 
times by 1980. All first-class mail 
moving over 1,000 miles would go by 
air after 1960 and all first-class mail 
over 500 miles will so move by 1965, 
according to the forecasts. 


Speaking of international traffic 
potentials, the report said continuing 
mprovement in air transport services 
vill give air transportation an in- 
reasing share of the total market, 
vith the percentage of international 
vassengers using air carriers out of 
he Port of New York to reach 50% 
y 1970. 


Expanding Economy 


Long-range forecasts have to be 
ased on certain assumptions, and the 
ort Authority’s study is no excep- 
on. Its authors assumed that the 
ational economy will continue to 
<pand during the next three decades; 
iat there will be cyclical business 
uctuations but no depression of the 
agnitude of that which occurred in 
130’s; that the American economy 
ill remain predominantly one of 
rivate enterprises; that in spite of 
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( TRAFFIC & SALES 


Cher the Coutter— 


Sales Promotion 


HALK UP one for C. L. “Bill” Smith, of Ruthrauff & Ryan advertising agency, 
4 for the catchy series of American Airlines’ cartoon ads appearing in Saturday 
Evening Post and New Yorker. The 
cartoons are eye-catchers—one, for ex- 
ample, shows a general congratulating 
a private in the ranks, another a nude 
dancer in a night club, a third a doctor 
looking in a patient’s ear, a fourth a 
dentist working on a patient. All to- 
gether, we've seen 19 of them. In all 
cases the caption is the same: “Ameri- 
can Airlines, Inc. carries more passengers 
than any other airline in the world,” 
and the series should drive home the 
message. We understand that Bill 
worked up the idea in cooperation with 
C. R. Smith, American’s president (and 
his brother, incidentally). 











Capital Airlines’ 1949 air coach 
advertising campaign has been included 
in the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s “Blue Book’, a compilation 
of the 50 most effective newspaper advertising campaigns of the year. Capital's 
campaign, prepared by Lewis Edwin Ryan Advertising, Washington, used space in 
over 50 newspapers and cost close to $350,000. 


National Airlines has set up an industrial information bureau to assist indus- 
trialists in relocating their plants and personnel in the southern seaboard and gulf 
states. The bureau will serve as a center to compile information and arrange inter- 
views for business men in any of the 33 cities it serves . . . Continental Air Lines 
has distributed bonus awards totaling $6,139 to employes of its Wichita, Denver, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Albuquerque and E] Paso stations for exceeding their 
second quarter sales quotas . . . United Air Lines postponed indefinitely its annual 
cargo contest because the usual late-summer decrease in volume has not been 
experienced this year. 


Airlines, Inc., carries 
more passengers than any other air- 
line in the world.” 


“American 


Passenger Service 


| AMERICAN-Grace Airways on August 14 added a “Fiesta Lounge,” seating 
eight passengers, on its “E] Interamericano” service between the U. S. and Argen- 
tina . . . Frontier Airlines, which has been using stewardesses on its northern 
division and flight agents on its southern division, changed over to stewardesses 
on all flights Sept. 1. It now uses about 40 stewardesses. 


Traffic and Services 


pa American World Airways has added a fifth weekly round-trip tourist service 
between Miami and Panama to cover the peak vacation season for North Ameri- 
cans residing in the Canal Zone . . . First through air service between New York 
and the West German cities of Dusseldorf and Cologne has been inaugurated by 
American Overseas Airlines, using Constellations. Service will operate twice weekly 
and will augment present daily service between New York and Frankfurt. 


Southern Airways expects to inaugurate service about October 1 over its two 
new routes, Memphis to New Orleans and Columbus to Mobile, giving first scheduled 
air service to Clarksdale, Greenville, Vicksburg, Natchez and Laurel, Mississippi. 


Avianca, the Colombian national airline, will inaugurate the first direct non- 
stop service between New York and Kingston, Jamaica, on Sept. 18, operating one 
round-trip per week initially . . . Pan American is seeking CAB approval of a 
mid-week DC-4 tourist service between New York and Bermuda, starting Oct. 1, 
with a fare of $50 one-way and $85 round-trip. Plan would supplant summer 
excursion program slated to expire Sept. 30 . . . Northwest Airlines is set to in- 
augurate its daytime transcontinental coach service on Sept. 6 . . . Robinson Airlines 
has inaugurated service to Utica-Rome, N. Y., through the new Oneida County 
Airport. 


Northwest Airlines has signed an agreement with American Mail Line under 
which freight shipments from the Far East will be put aboard NWA planes at 
Seattle and Portland and flown to Chicago and New York/Newark, using a com- 
bination of ship and air rates . . . United Air Lines and Pan American World Air- 
ways have signed a joint-fare agreement whereby UAL passengers will connect at 
New York with PAA’s “El Presidente” Stratocruiser flight to Rio, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, with stop-over privileges in New York. 
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Delta-American - 


Through DC-6 Service to 













Just a year ago, September 25th, 1949, 





















ae From: 
Delta and American Airlines inaugurated 
through DC-6 service between Southern MIAMI 
cities and California. American crews JACKSONVILLE 
fly Delta planes west of Dallas and ATLANTA 
Delta crews take over American DC-6’s BIRMINGHAM 


east of Dallas. 
Delta’s first through-plane service was 
instituted between Cincinnati and Detroit 
in June 1948 in conjunction with 
TWA. This and the California 
service are the only two opera- 
tions of this type in U. S. today. 


NEW ORLEANS 











Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Shown here is 
a part of the 
largest commercial airlift in Hawaii's 
history, the transportation by air of 800 
tons of pineapple crowns from the 
Island of Maui to Upolu Point Airport 
on the Island of Hawaii. Operation is 
being flown by Hawaiian Airlines for 
the Kohala Sugar Co., which is trans- 
planting approximately 3,500,000 of the 
crowns to a new 250-acre field on 
Hawaii. Hawaiian's planes will make 
220 flights over an eight-week pertod 
to complete the airlift. 


Hawaiian Airlift— 





political forces restricting free inter- 


change of goods and people, the 


dominant role of the U. S. in world 
affairs will result in an expanding 
volume of international trade and 


| travel; and that commercial air trans- 


port will continue to benefit to some 
extent from government expenditures 
and other cooperative efforts in the 
field of aviation. 

Overall direction of the study was 


| vested in Alex L. Hart, chief of the 


Authority’s airport planning bureau, 
and Grahame H. Aldrich. Retained 
as special consultants were Dr. Lewis 
C. Sorrell, director of research for 
the Air Transport Association; Joseph 
D. McGoldrick, former comptroller of 
the City of New York and author of 
a well known airport study; and 
Wilfred Owen, co-author of an 
authoritative book on air transporta- 
tion. . 


CAB BRIEFS 


Route Actions 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has of- 
ficially postponed further procedural 
steps in three west coast feeder cases 
pending decision by the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in San 
Francisco on Western Air Lines’ petition 


| for a restraining order. The West Coast- 
| Southwest Merger Case and the South- 


west and West Coast Renewal Cases will 
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be set for hearing approximately one 
week after the court’s decision, unless 
the restraining order is issued. 

The Board awarded two additional 
routes in several southern states to 
Southern Airways, in the reopened 
Mississippi Valley and Southeastern 
States cases. One route is between 
Memphis and New Orleans via Clarks- 
dale, Greenville, Vicksburg, Jackson, 
Natchez, Miss., and Baton Rouge, La.; 
the other is between Columbus, Miss., 
and Mobile, Ala., via Jackson, Laurel 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Trans World Airlines has asked CAB 
for authority to suspend international 
service to and from Chicago and Detroit 
for a seven-month period beginning 
Nov. 1 because of low load factors ex- 
perienced during previous’ winter 
seasons, 

Capital Airlines was granted an ex- 
emption permitting operation of non- 
stop C-54 all-cargo flights between New 
York and Detroit and one-stop flights 
between New York and Chicago, so as 
to permit expanded utilization of the 
line’s one remaining C-54 cargo plane. 
Exemption is valid for 60 days. 

An application for an exemption per- 
mitting unlimited cargo operations be- 
tween Tampa, St. Petersburg and 
Guatemala City via Havana and Belize 
has been filed with the Board by 
Aerovia Sud Americana, of St. Peters- 
burg. Exemption would be valid until 
its application for a certificate in the 
Latin American Air Freight Case has 
been acted on. 


The Board denied American Air 
Transport’s application for an individual 
large irregular air carrier exemption 
on the ground that it has operated 
“route-type” services to and from San 
Juan in violation of the Act and the 
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“Have you seen the BIG NEWS 


on Page 9?” 





economic regulations. A two-year 
exemption was granted to Quaker City 
Airways of Philadelphia. 


CAB Examiner Walter W. Bryan has 
recommended approval of American 
Airlines’ request for a permanent 
authorization to serve Los Angeles and 
San Francisco on all-cargo flights, now 
stopping at both cities under a tem- 
porary exemption. The authorization 
would not apply to passenger opera- 
tions. 


Application of Mt. McKinley Airways 
for an individual exemption to operate 
as a large irregular air carrier was de- 
nied because, the Board said, the car- 
rier by its past actions “has demon- 
strated such a disregard for compliance 

































Shrinking Red Tape— 





The two documents above 
restrictions have been eliminated in the program to ex- 
edite foreign movements. Ernest E. Salisbury, operations adviser to U. S$. Commissioner 


illustrate how much travel 


f Immigration and Naturalization, (right) holds 37-column manifest for aliens arriving 
n U. S., which had to be filled out in days before air transportation. Robert Ramspeck, 
executive v.p. of Air Transport Association, holds new 4-column form now used. 
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Get the 
“JUMP” 


on short 


runways 





Just 560 feet of take-off run at 
full gross load and only 1,050 
feet required to clear a 50-foot 
obstacle. In less than twelve 
seconds you'll be airborne in 
the luxurious, timely four-place 
Aeronca Sedan. The model 15 
A.C. Sedan is unsurpassed in 
amazing performance as a veri- 
table work horse and incorpo- 
rates modernistic eye-pleasing 
interior styling and roominess, 
coupled with well-planned de- 
sign for your safety, that makes 
it the proven airplane of the 
year. Enjoy these features as 
well as low cost maintenance 
when you “FLY AERONCA.” 

For further details on the 
sedan and for information on 
the improved famous Champion 
series airplane, write to Aeronca 
Manufacturing Corporation, 
Department FF, Middletown, O. 





MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





Model 15 A.C, Sedan 
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Joe Crocy, Manager 
in BIRMINGHAM 


Whe luiewlee 


Ira Patton, Manager 


in NEW ORLEANS 


Whe Ht. Chadles 


J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, 
Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


in NASHVILLE 


(he Clntleew flasborn 


leon Womble, Manager 


in MONTGOMERY 


The foun Dani 


Homer Spiva, Manager 











Executive Offices: Atlanta 
President 
V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 


Carling Dinkler 
Carling Dinkler, Jr 
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Hotel Loving 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., M.Y.C. 17 
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with the Board’s regulations ... 
McKinley’s letter of registration was re- 
voked on May 18 for “knowing and wil- 
ful violation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act.” 


Mail Rates 


Wiggins Airways accepted the new 
mail rate which for the period begin- 
ning August 1, 1950, will return it ap- 
proximately $309,000 annually, com- 
pared with an estimated yield of $212,- 
000 under the previous rate. 


CAB has directed Bonanza Air Lines 
to show cause why it should not accept 
an increase from 50c to 55c per plane- 
mile for the period July 1, 1950, 
through December 31, 1950, and a 50¢ 
rate on and after Jan. 1, 1951. Annual 
mail pay to the line under the proposal 
is estimated at approximately $484,000. 


The CAB has proposed to cut North- 
west Airlines’ trans-Pacific mail pay by 
approximately $1,335,000 annually, stat- 
ing that there are indications the car- 
rier has been receiving an excessive 
rate of return. New rate, to which 
the airline has filed objections, would 
return NWA approximately 88¢ per 
plane-mile for the period beginning 
August 1, 1950. Present temporary rate 
is $1.00 per plane-mile for the Pacific 
routes. 


Northwest Airlines has been autho- 
rized by the Board to operate trans- 
continental air coach flight “at any 
hour of the day,” subject to a fare in- 
crease from 4c to 4%c per passenger 
mile. 


Fares—tTarifts 


A joint tariff has been filed with the 
CAB asking it to extend the expiration 
date of Eastern Air Lines’ air coach 
services for one year and to extend 
other domestic coach operations, which 
are to expire September 30, for three 
months. The application covers all 
domestic coach services except those of 
United, the transcontinental operations 
of American and TWA, and the Los 
Angeles-San Francisco’. services of 
Western. 


Eastern Air Lines has asked the Board 
to make it a party to the investigation 
of west coast common fares which has 
been tentatively assigned for hearing on 
Dec. 11. EAL was not named in the 
Board’s investigation order but said it 
has a direct and vital interest in the 
case because the policies and principles 
evolving from the investigation may 
later be applied to similar fare situa- 
tions. 


Colonial Airlines has applied for con- 
tinuance of its $85 round-trip fare be- 
tween New York and Washington and 
Bermuda to March, 1951. Tariff became 
effective May 1 and is due to expire 
September 30. 


Island Air Ferries, which was certifi- 
cated two years ago to fly passengers 
and property in the Long Island Sound 
area and has never operated under the 
certificate, has asked the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to reverse its decision denying 
the carrier the right to transport mail 
and has applied for a 60c-a-plane-mile 
mail rate. 





————CAB CALENDAR 


Sept. 7—(Docket 3854) Prehearing con- 
ference in Modern Air Transport Large Ir- 
regular Carrier Exemption Case. 10 a. m., 
Room E-214, Temp. Building 5, Washington, 
D. C. 

Sept. 11—(Docket 4207) 
row Airways-California 
ing Relationships Case. 


Hearing in Ar- 
Arrow Interlock- 
(Enforcement Pro- 


ceeding.) Tentative. Examiner Walter W. 
Bryan. 
Sept. 11—(Dockets 3289 and 3299) Oral 


agreement before the Board in Service to 
Lumberton, N. C. Case. 10 a. m., Room 5042, 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 11—(Docket 4387 et al.) Prehearing 
conference in Wisconsin Centra] Airlines, 
Certificate Renewal Case. 10 a. m., Room 


Washington, D. C. 
Postponed from 


E-214, Temp. Bldg. 5, 
Examiner Warren E. Baker. 
Aug. 28. 

Sept. 11—(Docket 4508) Hearing in Pan 
American World Airways Fairbanks-Seattle 
Space Available Fare Investigation Tenta- 
tive. Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

Sept. 11—(Docket 4161) Hearing resumed 
in Trans American Airways, et al. Enforce- 
ment Proceeding. 10 a. m., Room 1011, 
Temp. Bldg. 5, Washington, D. C Exami- 
ner Barron Fredricks. 

Sept. 12—(Docket 3851) Prehearing con- 
ference in TWA Albuquerque-Santa Fe Re- 
strictions Case. 10 a. m., Room 1011, Temp 


Building 5, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 14—(Docket 4100) Oral argument 
before the Board in Meteor Air Transport 
Revocation Proceeding. 10 a. m., Room 
5042, Commerce Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Sept. 18—(Docket 4228 et al.) Hearing 
in Philadelphia Service Suspension Case 
(International Routes). Tentative. Exami- 
ner Herbert K. Bryan. 

Sept. 18—(Docket 2832 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board in Michigan- 
Wisconsin Service -Case. 10 a. m., Room 


5042, Commerce Building, Washington, D. C 


Sept. 19—(Docket 3393) Prehearing con- 
ference in Mason City, Iowa Service Case 
10 a. m., Room E-214, Temp. Building 5, 
Washington, D. C. Examiner R. Vernon 
Radcliffe 

Sept. 20—(Docket 4545) Prehearing con- 
ference in Texas-California Interchange 
Case (Trans World Airlines and Continental 
Airlines). 10 a. m., Room E-214 Temp. Bldg 
5, Washington, D. C. Examiner William F 
Cusick. 

Sept. 21—(Docket 2949) Prehearing con- 
ference on Mid-Continent Airlines’ applica- 
tion to serve Lincoln, Nebraska on Omaha- 
St. Joseph segment. 10 a. m., Room 5040, 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C 
Examiner Curtis C. Henderson. 

Sept. 21—(Docket 1666) Prehearing con- 
ference in American Overseas Airlines Mail 
Rate Case. 10 a. m., Room E-214, Temp 
Bidg. 5, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 25—(Dockets 4443 and 4480) 
in Pan American World Airways, et al 
Basing Fare Investigation. Tentative. 
aminer F. Merritt Ruhlen 

Sept. 25—(Docket 3213 et al.) Hearing 
on applications for Havana-New York For- 
eign Air Carrier Permits. Tentative 
Examiner J. Earl Cox. Postponed from 
September 11 tentative date. 

Sept. 26—(Docket 3693) Hearing on ap- 
plication of Mid-Continent Ajirlines for 
permanent Tulsa-Houston certificate. Tenta- 
tive. Examiner Walter W. Bryan. 

Oct. 2—(Docket 4340) Hearing in Frontier 
Airlines Certificate Renewal-United Air 
Lines Suspension Case. Tentative. Post- 
poned from September 18 tentative date 
Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 

Oct. 9—(Docket 2888 et al.) Hearing in 
Latin American Air Freight Case (Sky- 
train Airways, et al.) Tentative. Examiner 
Paul N. Pfeiffer. 
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William F. Long, chairman of the | 
— Bw a requirements whatever they may be. And, we will design 
r nes, as . s+ ° 

Ace 208 are pe precision equipment to meet each and every 
management of the Special requirement. ’ ; ee , 
airline as principal For twenty-three years, Air Associates has specialized in 
executive officer providing materials and supplies for manufacturers, air- 
during the absence lines and airport operators. And today, as the world’s 
of Robert J. Smith, : a ae : 

leading distributor, we maintain five strategically located 


president, who has 7 ae = 
heen gwen fa Os warehouses stocked with a million dollar inventory to 
vice chairman of supply all your aviation requirements. 

the National Se- 
curity Resources —_ Resident Representatives jv Seattle, 
Board. W ashington—Wichita, Kansas— 
Washington, D.C. and a sub-branch 
at Miami, Florida. 





Harry R. Playford, president of U. S. 
Airlines since its organization in 1945, | ORO, NEW JERSEY 
has resigned his position because of the 
pressure of other interests but will re- 
main as a director. George M. Mc- 
Cleary, associated with the company as 
a director for the past three years, is | 
the new president. 


L. N. Mason, Texas business manage- | 
ment executive, has 
been named  as- 
sistant to the presi- 
dent of Braniff 
Airways. Jess B. | 
Bennett continues | 
to serve as assistant | 
to the president in 
Braniff’s Washing- 
ton office. Mason 
for the past two | 
years has served as | 
an executive of the 
Farm Bureau Insurance Co. of Colum- 
bus, O. During the late war he was in | 
charge of planning and research at Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s Fort 
Worth plant. 


Mason 


Eugene A. Raven, assistant director of | 
advertising for United Air Lines since 
1944, has been named manager of ad- 
vertising. He assumes the former duties 
of Robert E. Johnson, recently promoted 
to director of public relations and ad- 
vertising. 


W. R. “Ike” Lynn has been promoted | 
from district sales manager for The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line at Detroit to administra- 
tive assistant to George T. Cussen, vice | 
resident. Before joining the Tigers | 
wo years ago, Lynn had served in | 
arious traffic and sales jobs with Mid- | me 


‘ontinent Airlines, Braniff Airways and : igmay 

Jaska Airlines. \ Al R ASSO C [IAT ES 
—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— Pig tca ial 

sak: te, dnedia hn ton. sein Teterboro, New Jersey 

rom assistant flight manager of United DALLAS, TEXAS « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « GLENDALE, CALIF. 


ir Lines’ western division to flight 
tanager of the line’s Pacific division. EXPORT DEPARTMENT « CABLE ADDRESS ‘AIRSOC,TETERBORO’ 


Kenneth E. Callender, airport engineer ° ° © ° 
© Pan American World Airways’ Latin CE 
\merican Division, has.»been loaned to 
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Airline Comnettary Fay 


By Eric Bramley g 7 


you MAY RECALL that we were wondering, in a previous column, why 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. has the words “air line” in its name. We 
thought, and still think, that they’re misleading. We queried the company and 
received a prompt answer from W. E. Rachels, public relations representative. 
“It so happens,” he says, “that the words ‘air line’ had been identified with 
Seaboard routes for almost a half century before the Wrights made their 
first flight at Kitty Hawk. As you may have surmised, the term ‘air line’ was 
employed for its connotation of the directness of our routes.” He enclosed a 
history of the origin of the name, which is too lengthy to print here. It shows 
that, among all the predecessor companies, the “air line” phrase first appeared 
on Dec. 13, 1871, when the name of the Chatham Railroad Co. was changed to 
the Raleigh and Augusta Air Line Railroad Co. After a lot of other name 
changes, the present corporate title, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., was 
adopted on Sept. 20, 1945. That would have been an excellent time to drop 
the “air line.” With all the air service in the U. S., we doubt whether anyone 
in this day and age connects “air line” in a railroad name with the most 
direct route between two points. So even though they were used pre-Kitty 
Hawk, we think the words should be dropped. 





Many people in the airline business knew and liked Vince Conroy, 
former vice president-traffic and sales for TWA, and will be glad to 
know that he is doing very well for himself and family in the auto- 
mobile business. He’s with Harris Motors, 21st and Granby, Norfolk, 
Va., a firm in which Sam Solomon (of the airline business) is a 


partner. 
oy 


Joe Ferris, Northwest Airlines’ publicity director, sends us the following 
amusing yarn: NWA had distributed a questionnaire among its New York 
passengers, asking the following questions: “Would you have taken this same 
flight if it were scheduled to and from LaGuardia instead of Idlewild?” and 
“Which airport do you prefer in flying to and from New York?” Two of the 
completed questionnaires arrived at NWA headquarters with a notation by 
the stewardess that there had been a request that they be submitted together. 
The reply on the first card read: “Yes, I would have taken this flight out. 
Really, now, who cares about the location of an airport? It really doesn’t make 
any difference as long as a fellow can get on a plane and fly away.” The reply 
from the passenger whose card was clipped to the first read: “The man 
opposite me who said it really doesn’t make any difference doesn’t have to 
concern himself with convenience or the lack of it. I’m taking him to a Min- 
nesota institution to finish a 20-year sentence.” 


We’ve always been interested in reading, in some airline com- 
pany publications, the letters, complimentary and otherwise, that are 
received from passengers. As a matter of fact, we think more air- 
lines should print such letters as a means of letting all personnel 
know what passengers are griping about and what they like. Anyway, 
we’ve been interested to note that Trans-Canada Air Lines is also 
running a box score on its “what others think of us” page. The year 
to date shows 345 complaints received against 322 commendations. 
This doesn’t mean that TCA’s dissatisfied customers are in the major- 
ity, because people will write when they’re unhappy, while the satis- 
fied passengers take the good service for granted and don’t bother 
to tell anyone about it. The box score is a feature which TCA per- 
sonnel undoubtedly follow with interest, and the company is to be 
commended for putting it out there for all to see. 


They may be flying those little old nine-passenger Lockheed Electras, but 
Wisconsin Central Airlines’ pilots are a bunch of gents who are very loyal to 
their company and who want the passengers to think that they’re getting 
nothing but the best. The latest trick: after landing at an airport, some of the 
pilots gun the engines and then tramp on the brakes. The purpose: to make 
the passengers think that the Electras have reversible propellers. 
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the Puerto Rican government as a con- 
sultant on construction of the new Isla 
Verde Airport near San Juan. 
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Dean J. Hanscom has resigned as 
western regional sales manager for 
Northwest Airlines, effective September 
15. He will enter private business after 
37 years in steamship and air trans- 
portation. 


C. W. (Bill) Doolittle has been named 
assistant to W. R. Beattie, agency and 
interline sales manager of Braniff Air- 
ways. He has an extensive background 
in travel agency and tour work and 
will be in charge of Braniff’s air tour 
program. 


Stanton B. Danilow, director of public 
relations for Trans-Texas Airways and 
prior to that general traffic and sales 
manager, has resigned his position. He 
has not announced his future plans. 


Don Kiernan has been promoted from 
supervisor of reservations and ticket of- 
fices for Scandinavian Airlines System 
in New York to the position of assistant 
to Harold Gyllensward, general traffic 
manager. Art Yule of the reservations 
department has taken over Kiernan’s 
former job. 


Robert F. Fitzsimmons, formerly an 
executive of the 
Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company 
of Minneapolis/St. 
Paul, has been ap- 
pointed to the new- 
ly created position 
of Twin Cities sales 
manager for North- 
west Airlines. He 
will take over his 
new duties in Sep- 
tember. 


Fitzsimmons 


Charles F. Fisher, formerly regional 
agent and interline manager in Seattle 
for Western Air Lines, has been named 
district traffic manager there, succeed- 
ing Robert Smith. The latter has been 
assigned to WAL’s general office in Los 
Angeles. 


William J. Mitchell has been promoted 
from district sales representative for All 
American Airways in Washington to 
regional sales manager at Pittsburgh. 


James J. Fauteux, until recently Cali- 
fornia saies manager for Northwest Air- 
lines, has been transferred to Clevelanc 
as district sales manager, succeedin: 
A. Donald Ewald, resigned. Frank E. 
Coufal, formerly sales manager in Van- 
couver, B. C., succeeds Fauteux at San 
Francisco; William J. Kenney, former)! 
district sales manager in Great Falls 
has been assigned to Vancouver; anc 
Robert J. Westberg, sales representativ‘ 
in Spokane, has been promoted to dis- 
trict sales manager in Great Falls. 


Herbert A. White has been promotec 
from transportation agent to district 
traffic and sales manager for Pionee! 
Air Lines in the Houston area. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for June, 1950 
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U. S. International Airline Traffic for June, 1950 
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U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for May, 1950 
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U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for May, 1950 
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1949 Airline Salaries 
Reported to CAB 


The following salaries, stockhold- 
ings, and remunerations have been 
reported by the airlines to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for calendar 1949. 





Slick Airways, Inc. 


Earl F. Slick, pres. & dir., no salary, 10,152 
shares common, and $55,000 4% convertible 
income debentures; Lewis J. Moorman, Jr., 
dir. and exec. v. p., no salary, and one 
share common; Thomas L. Grace, v. Pp. 
oper., $9,150 salary, and $4,000 4% deben- 
tures; Joseph F. Grant, sec’y, $8,820 salary, 
one share common, and $2,000 4% deben- 
tures; David R. Stewart, treas., $8,497.50 
salary, and $2,000 4% debentures; William 
E. Miller, ass’t sec’y, no salary, and no 
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stock; Tom B. Slick, dir., no salary, and 
50,000 shares common; C. F. Urschel, dir., 
no salary, and 2,500 shares common; Charles 
F. Urschel, Jr., dir., no salary, and 10,001 
shares common; W. Bankart Langmore, dir., 
no salary, and one share common; Samuel 
R. Milbank, dir., no salary, 1,500 shares 
common, and $14,000 4% debentures; B. Al- 
lison Gillies, dir., no salary, and no shares. 
Steptoe and Johnson, Washing- 
ton, D.C., legal services, 1949.. $60,162.18 


Southwest Airways Company 


Leland Hayward, chrm-bd., no salary and 
143,988 shares common; J. H. Connelly, pres. 
and dir., $10,000 salary, and 148,252 shares; 
T. R. Mitchell, v. p., $11,200 (up $1,700), 
and 260 shares; A. W. Johnson, treas. and 
dir., $10,200 (up $1,200), and 1,300 shares; 
Walter Roche, sec’y and dir., no salary and 
716 shares; C. H. Sullavan, ass’t sec'y and 
counsel, $8,400 salary (up $1,200), and 100 
shares; Floyd L. Hendrickson, dir. and ass’t 
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sec’y, no salary, and 4,290 shares; 

Allenberg, dir., 10,400 shares; Daniel 
O'Shea, dir., 2,678 shares; Harry White, 
20,254 shares. 


Turner Airlines, Inc. 


Roscoe Turner, pres., $9,000 salary 
Paul Weesner, exec. v. p., no salary; R 
Clifford, v. p., $9,000 salary; and R. E. ! 
sec’y and treas., $7,200 salary. 


U. S. Airlines. Inc. 


H. R. Playford, pres. chrm.-bd., no 5: 
and 345,000 shares common; George 
Cleary, dir., no salary, and 11,000 s) 
common; J. C. Bradford, dir., no sa 
and no shares; Hugh D. Carter, dir 
salary, and no shares; W. B. Haggerty, 
no salary, and no shares; R. W. Star 
v. p. gen. megr., $10,000 salary, and 
shares; H. P. Gravely, sec’y-treas., $ 
salary, and no shares. 
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Automobile Parking Charges at Airports 


. . . Managers give pros and cons 


By KEITH SAUNDERS 


S IF THEY didn’t have enough 
‘4 worries in providing parking space 
for planes and working out equitable 
charges for use of such space, airport 
managers nowadays have to give 
time and thought to the provision 
of parking space for automobiles and 
to deciding what charges, if any, 
should be made for such parking. 

It’s a controversial question. Some 
airport managers insist that auto 
parking space should be treated as a 
concession and at least pay its own 
way if not add to airport revenues, 
while others think the public is en- 
titled to park free at airports built 
with public funds. 

A survey of the practices at a cross- 
section of commercial airports reveals 
that free parking is the prevailing 
policy at a majority of the fields, but 
that some larger airports have found 
parking fees and parking meters not 
only desirable but necessary. 


Regulation of Parking 


Asked to state his views on the 
subject for AMERICAN’ AVIATION, 


Truman Miller, manager of the 
Raleigh-Durham (N.C.) Airport, had 
this to say: 

“It seems to us that the principal 
justification of parking meters would 
be regulatory, rather than revenue- 
bearing. The cost of the traffic officer 
to handle violations could, of course, 
be justified at major airports where 
handling automobiles poses a serious 
problem, but in our case, which un- 
doubtedly holds for the majority, this 
does not apply.” 

Pointing out that his lease with the 
restaurant concessionnaire is set up 
on a basic monthly rental with over- 
riding commission if gross revenue 
exceeds a predetermined figure, Miller 
said: 

“With parking meters, we could 
hardly expect to get into the higher 
brackets of restaurant lease income. 
As it stands now, we can compensate 
for no parking revenue with increased 
income from other concessions. 

“Our airport needs revenue, but 
not at the expense of discouraging 
the visiting public. I am satisfied that 
in our case the public would not 
accept parking meters in good grace 


and the net result would be contrary 
to our prime objective of making the 
airport a community meeting place.” 


‘Poor Merchandising’ 


Karl L. Clarke, manager of Balti- 
more Friendship Airport, which has 
a parking lot with a capacity of 1,800 
automobiles just outside the terminal 
building, says this: 

“It is not intended to charge either 
employes or patrons of the airport 
for the privilege of using the auto- 
mobile parking area. We are of the 
opinion that a charge would not re- 
ceive favorable reaction from the 
public and that it would be poor 
public relations and merchandising.” 

Parking fees are charged at the 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle-Tacoma airports, and with 
good results, but nearly all other 
large airports in the west, including 
Spokane, Butte, Billings, Salt Lake 
City, Sacramento, Reno and Tucson, 
previde free public auto parking. 
John W. Fox, manager of Butte 
Municipal Airport, summed up the 
views of the non-chargers: 

“IT see no reason why there should 
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P A preview of the utilitarian admin- 
reveport Terminal—;,s,ation and terminal building for 
»veport's new Class 5 airport is provided in this photo of a 
Half the cost 
ninal will be paid by the Federal government. 


e-model of the structure. 
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tion building. 
of the $750,000 
Building will be 


of brick and concrete construction and will really be two connected 
buildings—a one-story terminal building and a two-story administra- 
Samuel G. Wiener and E. M. Freeman & Associates, 
architects-engineers, designed the structure and prepared the scale 
model. 
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be a parking fee at an airport that is 

- built and owned by the taxpayers. Let 
us not forget that we are still trying 
to sell aviation in some shape or form 
to 95% of the public. I have never yet 
heard of a department store, gasoline 
service station, or any other business 
catering to the public, charging an 
entrance fee to come in and shop.” 


Leased to Concessionnaire 


The airports that charge for park- 
ing have a spokesman in Louis R. 
Inwood, director of aviation at 
Kansas City, where 100 of the best 
spaces on the airport for auto park- 
ing have been leased to a concession- 
naire. These spaces are right along- 
side the terminal door, whereas the 
free parking space is a block or so 
away. 

According to Inwood, when the 
parking concession was first opened 
there was raised a hue and cry that 
a public airport “had no right to do 
this dastardly deed,” but a careful 
analysis of the complaints revealed 
that they were not coming from the 
general public but from people who 
worked on the airport. 

These people, he said, had parked 
their cars all day long adjacent to 
the airport restaurant and thus pre- 
vented the cash customers from even 
getting close to the terminal building. 
One- and two-hour parking limit 
signs were tried, but enforcement 
was costly and led to a lot of hard 
feeling. The present system, by con- 
trast, works beautifully. 

“Any person working in a down- 
town area of a city does not hesitate 
to pay for car parking, but let that 
same individual move to an airport 
and he immédiately becomes insistent 
on having everything furnished free, 
including car parking,” said Inwood. 
Kansas City doesn’t give them free 
space right at the terminal building, 
but the charge is only one-half the 
cost of parking in downtown KC, 
being 15c for the first hour and 10c 
each hour. thereafter, with a maxi- 
mum mark-up of 50c for 24 hours. 


Surprising Revenue 


One month this summer the park- 
ing lot operator paid the city $1,375 
as its net share, after making good 
money for himself. Commented In- 
wood: “I can assure you that while 
the revenue is very welcome, the 
Kansas City Municipal Airport had 
no idea there was that much revenue 
in a parking lot and sincerely in- 
stalled the lot from a ‘service to the 
customer’ point of view. Had we 
known the amount of revenue in- 
volved, our motives might have been 
different . . . My only regret is that 
we can’t find 99 more types of con- 
cessions like this auto parking lot 
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AIRPORT NEWS DIGEST 


© The Senate-approved bill for the construction of a $14 million com- 
mercial airport in Fairfax County, Va., to serve Washington was 
passed by the House on August 25. Minor amendments made by 
the House were expected to be acceptable to the Senate, assuring 
passage of the bill. 


® Pacific Airmotive Corp. has taken a lease on the former Cal Aero 
Airport near China, Calif., 35 miles southeast of Los Angeles, and is 
renaming it the Pacific Airmotive Airport. 


© Commissioners of the Port of New York Authority have approved 
construction of a $735,000 ten-story steel and masonry control tower 
to replace the inadequate temporary tower at Idlewild Airport. In 
another action, the commissioners approved purchase of a Hiller 
Model 360 helicopter to expedite visits of its engineering and super- 
visory personnel to the four airports operated by the Authority. 


© Sky-Chefs, Inc., has opened its second-floor dining room at Den- 
ver’s Stapleton Field, shortly after opening the first floor coffee shop. 
Two facilities cost $250,000. John J. Mayer is general manager. 


® Bids have been opened on modification of the FIDO system at Los 
Angeles International Airport. Bid specifications call for completion 
of the installation of 203 supplemental burners in 150 calendar days. 


© The runway at Boeing Field, Seattle, is to be lengthened to 10,000 
feet for flight testing of the Boeing XB-52 jet bomber now in de- 
velopment. The government will pay half of the cost, estimated at 
$400,000 to $500,000, and King County, Wash., the remainder. 


®CAA on August 15 discontinued the complex routing of aircraft 
previously ordered to minimize noise in the area of New York Inter- 
national Airport, La Guardia Field and Newark Airport. Plan was 
found to be impracticable. 


© The Massachusetts State Senate defeated by a roll call vote of 22 
to 15 a move to have Barnes Airport in Westfield bought by the state 
for $125,000. 


® The Association for the Removal of the Detroit City Airport has 
decided not to take its airport abandonment fight to the voters in 
the November election, but has served notice it may do so in the 
1951 spring election if the City Council doesn’t vote meanwhile to 
close the field. 


© St. Louis is contesting action by a county board of equalization 
which would tax the city about $150,000 this year for a city-owned 
building leased to McDonnell Aircraft Corp. at Lambert-St. Louis 
Municipal Airport. Building was assessed by the county recently 
at $3,486,380. 

® The Fred B. Prophet Co. of Detroit, large industrial catering con- 
cern, has taken over the restaurant, bar and news stand concessions 
at Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank. 


® With income exceeding expectations and expenses running below 
advance estimates, San Francisco Municipal Airport had its best 
financial year during the fiscal year ended last June 30. It came 
within $38,000 of meeting all operating and maintenance costs out 
of airport revenues. 


© A $2,850,000 bond issue for the continued improvement of Logan 
International Airport, Boston, has been approved by both branches 
of the Massachusetts legislature and is expected to be approved by 
the governor. 

©The Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airports Commission has 
voted approval of a preliminary request for $630,000 of Federal funds 
to be placed in the next revision of CAA’s National Airport Plan. 


® City of Houston has retained Wyatt C. Hedrick, architect and engi- 
neer, to prepare plans for a $2,917,908 improvement project at 
Houston Municipal Airport. 

© The City Finance Committee at Flint, Mich., has approved appoint- 
ment of a bond expert to prepare a revenue bond issue to finance 
construction of a new airport terminal building, major part of a 
$458,006 improvement and expansion program at Bishop Airport. 
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Whats the success secret 
of Shell Airport Dealers? 














SHELL’‘S PLANNED MERCHANDISING... 


Each month, as Shell representatives 
visit hundreds of airports, they 
help introduce dozens of merchan- 
lising ideas for increasing activity 
round the airport, for stepping up 
sales—anything that may help the 
dealer give better service and in- 
rease his revenue. 


Through Shell’s Aviation Depart- 
ment, carefully screened merchan- 
dising ideas are sent regularly to all 
Shell airport dealers in a special 
Aviation section of the magazine 
“Shell Progress.” 

Write to us for a copy of “Shell 
Progress.” 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y.* 100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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PLANNED MERCHANDISING 
is one of the three 
main runways of 
“Airport Success” 
which are: 


1. Shell’s Planned Upgrading of aircraft 





fuels and lubricants. 
2. Shell's Planned Lubrication service. 





3. Shell's Planned Merchandising 





program. 
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This UNIVERSAL 


CANTILEVER 


POWER PLANT 
STAND... 


--@ 


This small adapter 
is mated to S. A. E. 
crankshaft size 


POSITIONS ANY ENGINE 


for your production tooling 
or maintenance operations 


With this proven service-tested 
stand, you get: 
1. An efficient unit with maximum 
accessibility. 
2. Ability to change from one model 
of piston engine 
or nacelle to an- 
other without 
retooling. 
3. Ability to 
equalize work 
loads. 


You can con- 
serve vital space 
and investment 
—anticipate 
model changes— 
build or repair 
power plants in 
fewer man-hours 
with a Whiting 
Cantilever Pow- 
er Plant Stand. 

Write, today, 
for more infor- 
mation. 
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Pratt & Whitney R-4360 
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CORPORATION 
15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 
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concession. Our problem would be 
easy from there on out.” 

A. B. Curry, director of the Dade 
County Port Authority, has some 
parking meters in operation at Miami 
International Airport but is not a bit 
proud of the fact and would not have 
them at all except as a means of 
conserving a limited amount of park- 
ing space near the terminal for the 
use of the general public. 

Curry, one of the top airport execu- 
tives in the country, is convinced that 
a terminal building is entirely (his 
italics) for the use and convenience 
of airline passengers and is appre- 
hensive lest the public be forgotten 
in the incessant quest for more air- 
port revenues. 


Against Terminal Meters 

“T believe,” he said, “that the use 
of parking meters for short-time 
parking at a terminal is one of the 
worst public relations that can be 
created. I believe also that parking 
meters should be placed further back 
from the free parking space so that 
the non-users of the airlines would 
have some place to park at a slight 
fee. 

“Insofar as revenue from the con- 
cessionnaires is concerned, I believe 
that the building of good will by free 
parking will enhance the income. In 
my opinion, about the only free facil- 
ity in some terminals left for the 
general use of the public is the 
cuspidor .. .” 

There are no parking meters and 
no charge for parking space at 
Atlanta Municipal Airport, where 
Manager Jack Gray says: “We be- 
lieve that parking meters tend to 
discourage patronage at the airport 
other than airline passengers and 
would reflect in our revenues that are 
derived from concessions on the air- 
port. Under our present set-up, we 
cannot justify charging for parking.” 


Fees at New York 


A strong advocate of parking fees 
is the Port of New York Authority, 
which says it has found that the 
public is willing to pay for service 
that includes: (1) Parking space 
adjacent and convenient to the ter- 
minal; (2) Paved, illuminated, well 
laid-out and protected parking areas; 
and courteous, uniformed parking 
attendants. 

“Efficient vehicular parking is a 
specialized business,” says Robert S. 
Curtiss, director of the Port Author- 
ity’s Department of Concessions and 
Revenues. “I doubt that there is a 
source of revenue at an airport that 
will produce as high a return on in- 
vested capital as will parking opera- 
tions. 

“This income potential has been 
frequently overlooked through the 


lack of an economic study and park- 
ing space planning, because of the 
fear of public criticism, and the very 
questionable position that a parking 
charge will reduce spending at other 
airport concessions. 

“The public at an airport expects 
efficient service, accommodation and 
convenience. Revenue from vehicular 
parking will go a long way in en- 
abling management to meet those de- 
mands. The public is entitled to an 
efficient parking operation, which be- 
comes an airport liability unless a fee 
is charged.” 


Visitors Mean Income 


Col. H. K. Roberts, manager of 
Byrd Field, Richmond, Va., argues 
the opposite side of the question on 
the following grounds: 

“We have recently opened a new 
terminal buildings which we are 
anxious to have the public see. 

“An increase in air travel can be 
expected from many who initially 
come to the airport merely as casual 
visitors or sightseers. 

“Volume of visitors increase rev- 
enue from concessions, all of which 
are on a percentage of gross basis. 

“Base operators on the field have 
picked up some charter business and 
some flight business as a result of 
increased visitation to the airport. 

“One of the appeals of air travel has 
been the lack of costs other than the 
actual fare, and the imposition of 
small fees for other services has a 
tendency to weaken that appeal at a 
time when air transportation needs 
all possible advantage in order to be 
competitive with other means of 
transportation.” 

There you have it. On some airports 
it is a good practice to charge for auto 
parking, on others it is anathema. It 
seems to be largely a matter of local 
conditions and the volume of parking 
to be handled. For the most part, 
though, the trend is toward free auto 
parking at airports. 


AIRPORT PEOPLE 


H. H. Howard, director of sales for ths 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. was electe: 
chairman of the board of commissioner 
of the newly created Greater Peori: 
Airport Authority. 


Cc. R. K. (Russ) Johnson, manager 0 
Capital Airport at Springfield, Ohio 
since Sept., 1947, has resigned to ente! 
private business. His successor has no 
been named. 

Robert W. Moore has resigned a 
manager of the Bluffton-Wells Count) 
(Ind.) Airport. 

Robert Pike has been named manage! 
of the Joplin (Mo.) Municipal Airport 
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A Shell Oil Co. 


National Airport is shown here being filled with a new 


Bottom Loading— 


bottom-loading technique developed by Shell engineers to attain safer, 
The new technique features the same type 


more economical loading operations. 











Pt 


aviation gasoline truck at Washington 


easier and 


of pumping equipment used by Northwest Airlines in underwing aircraft refueling 


operations. 


Elimination of conventional loading rack is a major advantage. 





CAA AIRPORT. GRANTS 


For the two weeks ended July 10, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
made Federal-aid airport grant offers 
totaling $7,244,037 to 53 communities, 
as follows, with classes in paren- 
theses: 

Alabama: 
$36,300. 

Alaska: Fort Yukon Mun. (3), $96,000. 


Camden Mun (3), 7,700; 
$4,800; Walnut Ridge 


Birmingham Municipal (6), 


Arkansas: 
Magnolia Mun. (3), 
Mun. (4), $14,500. 

California: Auburn Mun (2), $3,000; 
Borego Valley Airport (2), $9,745; Happy 
Camp Airport (2), $32,150; Modesto (3), 
$11,243; Oakland Mun. (5), $395,000; Palm- 
fale (5), $83,488. 

Connecticut: Bradley Field, Windsor Locks 
4), $257,500. 

Florida: Miami International (7), 
five grants) 

Idaho: Idaho Falls Mun. (3), $1,001; 
ips Field, Pocatello (5), $49,366 
Freeman Mun., Seymour (4), 


$710,330 
Phil- 


Indiana: 
$9,200 
Illinois: 
50,000 (two grants); 
$22,000 

lowa: Mason City Mun. (4), $37,500. 
Kentucky: Ashland (2), $121,600; London- 
‘orbin (2), $106,500; Mayfield-Graves County 
1), $50,000. 

Louisiana: Rayville Mun. (1), $29,631 
Massachusetts: New Bedford Mun. (4), 
$140,000; Harriman Airport, North Adams 
2), $24,000. 

Mississippi: Vicksburg Mun. (3), $1,361. 
Missouri; St. Joseph Mun. (5), $147,161 
Montana: Conrad (2), $26,157; Hot Springs 
1) $2,008; Sandpoint Mun. (2), $28,423 
New Mexico: Farmington Mun. (3) $53,- 
76 


O’Hare Field, Chicago (5), $1,- 
Litchfield Mun. (1), 
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$37,400; 
Hancock 


New York: 
Niagara Falls Mun. (4), 
Field, Syracuse (4), $20,0°0 

Oklahoma: Shawnee Mun. (3), 
Sulphur Mun. (1), $6,383 

Oregon: McMinnville 
Portland (4), $88,007 

Pennsylvania: Lancaster Mun. (3), $5,000; 
Cub Haven Airport, Lock Haven (2), $14,- 
900; Philadelphia International (5), $600,000 

South Dakota: Sioux Falls Mun (6) 
$27,000. 

Tennessee: Tri-Cities Airport, Bristol (4), 
$39,000 (two grants); McGhee-Tyson Airport, 
Knoxville (4), $285,000. 

Texas: Love Field, Dallas (5), $124,067; 
Ft. Worth International (5), $600,000; Hous- 
ton Mun. (5), $98,217; Lubbock Mun. (5), 
$29,142; San Antonio Mun. (4), $205,900; 
Wilbarger County Airport, Vernon (3), $33,- 
000 


Albany Mun (4), 
$72,450; 


$10,381; 


Mun (4), $3,850; 


Virginia: Norfolk Mun. (4), $381,500; Byrd 
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AeroShell GREASE 6 
CAN’T BLEED 


Even At High 
Temperatures 


CAN’T SOLIDIFY 


Even at 
Minus 40°F 


—AND IT SERVES ALL GREASE 
REQUIREMENTS IN THE 
MAJORITY OF AIRPLANES 


Indifferent to airframe operating tem- 
peratures, AeroShell Grease 6 combines 
anti-rust and anti-oxidation properties*. 
When you standardize with AeroShell 
Grease 6 you car cut inventory, save ap- 
plication time and avoid any chance of 
using the wrong grease. 
Write today for complete information 


*For the latest high-alti- 
tude airplanes, AeroShell 
Grease 11, which remains 
workable even at minus 65¢ 
F, is recommended 


SHELL OIL 


COMPANY 24 


50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y., 
100 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 





CLEAR COMMUNICATION 
OMNI NAVIGATION 


WITH 
WHF 
SS EQUIPMENT 


~————— 


Fly Directly 
in Less Time — 
Keep All Signals 





STATIC FREE! 


Get static-free communication and the added 
reliability of omni range navigation by in; 
stalling A.R.C.'s Type 17 2-way VHF Com- 
munication and Type 15B Omni Range Navi- 
gation Equipment. With the 15B tuned to the 
VHF omni stations now covering the country, 

you fly directly in less time. You can receive 
weather broadcasts simultaneously with the 
navigation signals — static free! The 15B takes 
the work out of navigation and provides long, 
trouble-free life. The Type 17 provides an in- 
dependent communication system for use 
while the 15B is busy providing navigational 
information. Other A.R.C. equipment pro- 

vides LF range and broadcast reception, and 
rotatable loop navigation. 


All A.R.C. Airborne equipment is Type Certificated 

by CAA. It is designed for reliability and perform- 
ance — not to meet a price. Instol- 
lotions for both single ond mviti- 
engined plones ore made only by 
authorized service agencies. Write 
for further details or name of your 
necrest A.R.C. representative. 


ircraft Kadio (orporation 
Aircraft Radio Corporation 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 








The proudest traditions of 
the ancient Viking navi- 
gators are upheld by to- 
skilled Scandinavian 
Airlines personnel. Add to 
this all the Old World 
charm and hospitality that 
surround passengers the 


day's 


moment they step aboard a 
DC-6 for Europe or Asia— 
then you'll understand why 
so many folks fly SAS again 


and again. 


eke 
ETF ERIKSON! 


32 COUNTRIES 
5 CONTINENTS 


| SUPERB STANDARD 
OF SERVICE 


ede 
CANDINAVIAN 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SEATTLE - MINNEAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES 





AIRLINES 


AW 
Cnnstellidh Lliems 





STANDARD SEATS for first class travel 


FOLDING SEATS combination passenger 
and cargo operations 


HIGH DENSITY SEATS for air coach travel 


2505 NORTH ONTARIO STREET, 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








AIRPORTS) 


Field, Richmond (4), $90,000; Roanoke Mun. 
(4), $205,000. 

These boosted to 1,425 the total of 
grant offers made under the Federal 
Airport Program, and increased the 
Federal funds involved to $125,- 
399,306. 








Airport Circle Segments 


A new type of low-cost, long-wear- 
ing airport circle segment has been 
announced by the Robinson Clay 
Product Co. of Akron. 

Called “Airguide,” the product is 
made of vitrified clay painted with 
reflective paint and is used to con- 
struct marking circles around tetra- 
hedrons and field windsocks. 

Each segment is six feet long, com- 
prising two three-foot pieces of semi- 
circular clay, and 26 segments make 
a raised, luminous dotted circle 100 
feet in diameter. Requiring no me- 
chanical anchorage to the ground, the 
segments are easily installed and 
easily relocated. 

A four-page illustrated bulletin giv- 
ing all details about “Airguide” can 
be had by writing to the Robinson 
Clay Product Co., 65 W. State St., 
Akron 9, Ohio. 





° ‘ Thi r 
Visual Information—_"\; rt 
designed by Ben Mayer, right, answers 
for passengers at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport many of the questions 
that normally would be directed at air- 
line and airport employes. Each of the 
important sections of the city is set off 
on the huge map in sharply contrasting 
colors, identified by legends. Principal 
highway arteries to each section are also 
well outlined. The viewer easily locates 
the airport and the direction of the 
section in which he is interested, thus 
averting the necessity for most questions. 
Pointing to the map is Woodruff de 
Silva, manager of the airport. Similar 
maps are located in two other buildings 

on the airport. 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Use for Old CAA Lights 


(COURSE LIGHTS which have been 
4 removed from abandoned or dis- 
continued Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration airway beacons, can be used 


to good advantage as “stub” approach 
lights to aid low visibility landings 
where the airport is not equipped 
with the standard CAA neon ladder, 
slope line or combination slope line 
and flashing condenser’ discharge 
lights. 

They may also be useful as “in- 
terim” lighting approach aids at 
those fields awaiting the installation 
of the standard approach lights, serv- 
ing to augment the present range or 
threshold lights. A test was con- 
jucted at La Guardia Airport using 
course lights for this purpose and the 
picture shows Bill Doyle, Crouse- 
Hinds engineer at New York, with 
Walter Bennett, Port Authority elec- 
trical supervisor at La Guardia, in- 
specting the installation. 

Two of the course lights were in- 
stalled a few hundred feet ahead of 
he range lights adjacent to the run- 
vay  floodlights—but faced toward 
he approach. The lights were about 
100 feet apart and were equipped 
vith 500-watt lamps. They were in- 
stalled on wooden raised platforms 
ind were fed from the floodlighting 
transformer vaults. 


‘ 
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Low-Cost Bonanza Jacks 


HIS OPERATOR saved a consid- 

erable amount of money by de- 
signing and building his own jacks 
for servicing the Beech Bonanzas at 
his field. All parts used in the con- 
struction of the jacks were found in 
the scrap pile at the airport. 

The base was a gas-pit cover. The 
jack itself was cut down from an 
automotive grease-rack jack which 
was about five feet high. The rein- 
forcing supports are sections cut 


Flight Area Map 


A FLIGHT practice area Map con- 

spicuously located in the cockpit 
of all planes used in flight training 
will prove valuable to students and 
instructors and will add to the safety 
of flight operations. The one shown 
in the photo is held between two 


from old wing struts which are 
welded to the base and the jack. 
Two bureau casters are welded to the 
base to aid portability of each jack. 

Bernard Chodos, service manager 
and chief pilot of the Westchester 
Airport, Inc., Armonk, N. Y., who 
designed these jacks and is shown 
operating one in the picture, says that 
they required about four hours for 
cne mechanic to build. They are 
easy for one man to operate and can 
readily be moved about the hangar. 


sheets of transparent plastic and is 
hung by a strap on the left side of 
the cockpit where the student can 
make quick reference to it. On the 
reverse side of this one is a cockpit 
check list for the particular airplane. 
It is not a new idea but one which 
will bear repetition. 
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LOCAL OPERATIONS 


Twelve Associations Agree 
On Joint Mobilization Plan 


By Barsara J. WARD 


i THE WEEKS that have gone by 

since American troops were com- 
mitted to Korea, no air mobilization 
plan has been forthcoming from the 
government. 

But the twelve major private avia- 
tion organizations have met and 
agreed on a civil air mobilization 
plan which provides both security 
and effective use of civilian aircraft. 
And some state governments already 
have established air-aid plans for a 
war emergency. 

The most monumental achievement 
in the past month has been the get- 
ting together and working together 
of representatives of twelve private 
aviation associations in an Emerg- 
ency Aviation Council composed of: 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn., 
Airport Operators Council, Associa- 
tion of Airport Executives, National 
Aviation Trades Assn., National Fly- 
ing Farmers Assn., National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials, Na- 
tional Air Council, National Aero- 
nautic Assn., Corporation Aircraft 
Owners Assn., Aeronautical Training 
Society, Aircraft Industries Assn., 
and Aviation Distributors and Manu- 
facturers Assn. 


Submitted to CAA 


This group agreed on one plan for 
civil aviation mobilization, which 
they submitted at the August 21 
meeting of CAA’s Aviation Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee. The Com- 
mittee rewrote and added to the plan 
before forwarding it to CAA Ad- 
ministrator D. W. Rentzel for com- 
ment and possible submission to the 
National Security Resources Board. 


If NSRB accepts the plan—or a 
plan which any state or group of 
operators might submit—it will be- 
come the blueprint for the first na- 
tional civil air mobilization this 
country has known. 

To prevent grounding of planes and 
airmen during a war emergency, the 
Civil Air Mobilization Plan submit- 
ted by the association recommended 
the following: 

Complete the national and state 

surveys of civil air resources. 

. Establish identification for airmen 

and ground crews. 


. Plan for supply of aircraft parts 
and critical materials. 

. Form state aviation councils to 
advise on plans. 


5. Select control airports which 
would approve flights, maintain 
aircraft and pilot records and 
comply with security directives. 
Issue security rules and forms for 
comment. 

. Conduct simulated operations to 
pre-test security rules. 

Encourage training and practice 
of missions by aviation personnel. 

. Encourage physical check-ups to 
keep pilots licenses valid. 

. Arrange police authority for ap- 

propriate personnel. 

.Encourage operators to buy fuel, 

parts, etc., not now in short sup- 

ply. 

.Circulate plans, gather informa- 

tion and stimulate and guide vol- 

unteer effort. 

.Fix rates for aircraft rental on 

government missions. 

.Encourage publicity to create in- 

terest in the role of local airports 

and civil aircraft for public wel- 
fare. 

When the Advisory Committee’s 
plan, developed from the above 
points, reaches Administrator Rent- 
zel, it will be spelled out in consid- 


erably more detail. Measures will be 
recommended for two periods—an 
interim period of partial mobilization 
and an all-out war. 


State Defense Plans 


For over two months, Michigan’s 
Planning Committee for Civil De- 
fense has been working out a state 
defense plan to guard the so-called 
“Arsenal of Democracy” in_ the 
metropolitan Detroit area and the 
vital Soo Locks. In the event of 
atomic attack, the 3,000 registered 
aircraft and 4,300 registered active 
pilots in Michigan will mesh into a 
civil defense plan. 

Licensed airports would become 
control points for surface and air 
transportation of evacuees, assembly 
of emergency supplies, medical facili- 
ties and food. In the event of a gen- 
eral catastrophe, citizens would be 
directed to these points. 

Two laws adopted by the last Wy- 
oming state legislature have provided 
a nucleus for Wyoming’s defense 
organization. One authorizes the Wy- 
oming Aeronautics Commission to 
supervise and coordinate all air acti- 
vity made necessary through any 
emergency, as well as the air search 
and rescue of aircraft missing in 
flight or involved in accidents. 

A second law sets up the Wyoming 
aviation police. The aeronautics com- 
mission is required to appoint air 


Minnesota Fixed Base Operators contribute $1,140 to National 
NATA Support— 4 tion Trades Association in expression of support for the work 


which the group is doing for the industry in Washington. 


Shown presenting the money 


to NATA President Arthur Currey are, left to right, G. B. Van Dusen, president of 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies; B. G. Vandre who heads the operators group in Minne- 
sota, and Harry Shaffer, president of Inter-State Credit Corporation. 
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“Have you seen the BIG 
on Page 9?” 





deputies in towns and cities having 
active airports. 

On August 2, 139 fixed base oper- 
ators of Illinois met with the State 
Aeronautics Board and Civil Air Pa- 
trol representatives to talk over de- 
fense and civil aviation aspects of 
the Korean situation. 

State Aeronautics Director Joseph 
K. McLaughlin stated that, while 
personal aircraft and pilots could be 
absorbed into the CAP, it was diffi- 
cult to see how executive and opera- 
tor-owned aircraft could then carry 
out their primary purposes or how it 
could help CAP’s assignment. 

Colonel Charles Richardson, Illinois 
CAP wing commander, maintained 
that CAP has its weaknesses but it 
has the advantages of being federally 
recognized and national in scope. 


California Concerned 


William E. Carey, Director of 
Aeronautics for California, has 
pointed out that, if and when an A- 
bomb strikes, there will be no further 
need to keep civil aircraft on the 
ground in that area nor will there be 
any question of sabotage from civil 
aircraft, if a well-organized civil 
aviation group is screened in advance 
to assure that it is worthy of the 
trust imposed. 

He said, “I can visualize the whole 
area dependent upon aerial trans- 


portation both for the rapid bringing | 
in of supplies and emergency person- | 


nel (doctors, nurses, police officers, 
firemen, public utility specialists, etc.) 
ind also for the rapid evacuation of 
‘asualties. This plus the utility of the 


iirplane for observation and direc- | 


and for 
would 


tion of ground activities 
‘mergency communications 


eem to me to justify an important | 


ole in all defense planning.” 
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SERVIC 
LAV ATORY sntenannce Ope 


Routine Line- 


with 


HE ideal sestinalien of Experience and design Know- 

How has brought universal acceptance of the new Greer 
Lav-Cart, Model ALS-2. 

Caster-mounted for portability and streamline designed 
for attractiveness this unit provides the airlines with needed 
equipment to completely service the aircraft lavatory right 
on the line while passengers are leaving or boarding the 
plane. Its appearance completely veils its functional pur- 
pose, consequently, the lavatory system is completely drained, 
flushed and recharged without the passengers’ knowledge of 
what is going on. Suitable couplings and tow-bar are pro- 
vided to permit towing the cart to and from the airplane 
by hand or truck. 

Costly delays during stop-overs between flights are a 
thing of the past if you equip with a Greer Lav-Cart. 

For complete details on the Lavy-Cart and the most com- 
plete line of aircraft maintenance and test equipment write 
today for your copy of Greer Catalog. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





OTHER GREER 
YEST MACHINES FOR 
Hydraulic Systems 
Lubrication Systems 
Synchronizer Systems 
Electrical Systems” 
Vacuum Systems 
Fuel Systems 
Accessories & Instruments 
Air Conditioning Systems 
Propeller Governor Systems 
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® The Washington View 
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USAF Inspecting Sites 


The Air Force is still inspecting possible sites for its 
proposed basic flight training schools to be operated by 
civilian contractors. When locations are selected, specifica- 
tions will be mailed out to interested civilian flight school 
operators for training a total of 1,350 USAF cadets. 

So far, the USAF won’t talk about the number of 
schools to be established, but there are expected to be three. 
This is in line with present USAF basic flight schools, which 
accommodate about 500 cadets each. Operators interested in 
the contracts should write to the Contract Relations Section, 
Procurement Division, Air Materiel Command, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, and ask to be put on the mailing 
list. 


University Flight Training 

The Air ROTC Bill, S. 3846, which would authorize flight 
training of Air ROTC cadets at 127 universities (American 
Aviation, July 15) is apparently stymied in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. Operators located near universities might contact 
the faculties to explain the aim of the bill, which is to keep 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps at adequate air strength 
and obtain highly qualified personnel for the Air Force. It 
would mean financial assistance to many students. 

If the operators and the universities get behind this 
bill, it may pass yet before Congress adjourns. One col- 
lege in Elkins, W. Virginia, has already sent a delegation 
to Washington to see Congressmen in support of the bill. 


USAF Refresher Facilities Adequate 


Refresher facilities available within the Air Force are 
adequate to satisfy current and projected requirements, ac- 
cording to information received from the Office of the Direc- 
tor of Training, USAF, by Charles A. Parker, Washington 
director of National Aviation Trades Association. The in- 
formation came in response to Parker’s offer of the co- 
operation of the over 1,000 civil flight and ground school 
members of NATA in any contemplated military training. 


Local Airport Radio 


Private airfields have just been assigned a common 
VHF airport radio frequency of 122.8 mc. Operators who 
want to set up such radio facilities at their airports should 
contact the nearest Federal Communications Commission 
field office and apply for an operating license. Arrange- 
a for issuing licenses are now being completed in Wash- 
ngton. 

War surplus VHF equipment can be converted to 
1228 mc, or equipment can be obtained already set up for 
the frequency. One new 
airport radio-telephone set 
designed specifically for the 
use of private airport opera- 
tors has just been put on 
the market by Schuttig and 
Company, Inc., Ninth and 
Kearny Sts., NE, Washing- 
ton 17, D. C. Its Tel-Air 
airport radio operates on 
the recommended frequency 
of 1228 mc, with a trans- 
mitter output of 10 watts 
and a receiver sensitivity 
of one microvolt. It fea- 
tures ability to operaie con- 
tinuously, simplicity -and 
optional remote control. 

Cost is $475 before tax. 


Frequency Discontinued 


Listening watch on the frequency 6210 ke. is being dis- 
continued at all control towers and communications sta- 
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tions except those located at international airports. Reason: 
due to increase in number of communications facilities and 
decrease in their spacing, FCC believes the frequency has 
become of little value to aircraft flying domestically. Licenses 
now in effect for private aircraft radio stations authorize 
use of 6210 kc; but after September 1, 1950, assignment of 
the frequency will not be included in new or renewed private 
aircraft licenses unless the applicant submits a supplemental 
statement with Form 404 specifically requesting the frequency. 


Miami Air Show? 


Word is expected soon as to whether or not Miami 
will hold the All American Air Maneuvers in January. In 
the past, the stunt-type air show was sponsored by the 
Greater Miami Aviation Association. Reports are that 
Mayor Wolfard, S. C. (Jiggs) Huffman and many others 
now believe that the Air Maneuvers would have more suc- 
cess as an aviation industria] exhibit, with emphasis on new 
aircraft and improvements in aviation facilities. 

iami in January provides the ideal place and time 
for such an industrial air show—it could become the yearly 
meeting ground of the aviation business and a means of 
advertising new equipment and exhibiting its use. Demon- 
strations of new instrument flight aids such as the omnirange, 
crop spraying and dusting, and rescue work with helicopters 
would draw the crowds. 


Surround That Sock 


In the cause of safety, CAA Administrator D. W. 
Rentzel is about to receive a letter from Louis Barr, presi- 
dent of the Washington (D. C.) Association of Flying Clubs, 
which carries the blessings of its 176 members. The letter 
recommends that CAA take steps to make airports and wind 
socks easier to locate. 

One suggestion to help pilots locate small-grass air- 
fields or airfields with dark runways is to paint a large white 
circle in a set position on the field, with the wind sock 
located in the center of the circle. This last would stop that 
loud gnashing of teeth so frequently heard in the traffic 
pattern. 

It is recommended that every airport be air marked 
with its name on a hangar roof or on the ground. 


Certification Progress 


@ Those who consider the Jamieson Jupiter, under construc- 
tion at the Jamieson Aircraft Co., DeLand, Fla., one of the 
more promising personal planes under way will be dis- 
appointed to learn that CAA type certification flight tests 
have not yet been begun. CAA reports that static tests 
are still being made, as aircraft structural trouble was 
encountered necessitating re-running the tests. 


@CAA area representatives report that the Fulton Air- 
phibian will receive CAA type certification within the next 
month. A roadable aircraft, the Airphibian was designed 
by Robert E. Fulton, to be produced by Continental, Inc., 
Danbury, Conn. 


e@ A wall map showing civil aircraft population of U. S. 
is being distributed by Aviation Products Division of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. In 
addition to showing registered aircraft concentration in 
shadings of black and white, by states and counties, the 
numbers of registered civil aircraft per state are listed. 


@ The Aviation Country Club of Long Island, Inc., which sold 
its 80-acre flying field at Hicksville, N. Y., in March, has 
voted not to locate elsewhere. The club will be dissolved 


ew. L. “Cuz” Ross, who was manager of Dallas Aviation 
School throughout the war, will manage the new Aviation 
Schools, Inc., which has just been formed by Aviation 
Activities Co. of Dallas, Texas. The school will train air- 
craft engine mechanics at Love Field in quarters formerly used 
by Dallas Aviation School. Major William F. Long, former 
owner of Dallas Aviation School, holds an interest in the 
new corporation. 
—BARBARA WARD 
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CAA Specification 
Changes 


Ryan Navion is approved use of 240-hp. 
Lycoming O-435-C2 engine. Baggage com- 
partment door installed in accordance with 
Metrepolitan Airports drawing 5004-B is also 
authorized by Specification A-782. 

Cessna 140-A is approved for use of Mc- 
Cauley 1A90-CF, CH and 1B90-CM propellers, 
and for installation of two 2l-gallon wing 
fuel tanks (replacing 12.5 gallon tanks), by 
Specification 5A2. 

Bellanca 14-13 series is approved for in- 
stallation of 165 hp Franklin 165-B3 engine, 
by Specification A-773. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Active airline captain desires position 
with —— company or corporation. 15,750 
hrs. Highest qualifications pertaining to fly- 

15 years airline experience. At present 
Stratocruiser for international 
- Several years ge 
experience in rations department. 
37, married, 2 @ iidren. Full resume 
request. Box 698, American Aviation, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. 





EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
Transport or Manufacturing 


Eight years rapid-fire production with top 
airline in Administration, C.A.B. Proceed- 
ings, Passenger Service, Sales, Oper- 
ations, Property Negotiations and Military 
Contracts has earned me key positions, 
highest recognition as versatile young ex- 
ecutive and finest references. Desire new 
connection. Box 700, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
Cc. 





SUPERVISOR—Experienced in all phases 
of passenger handling wants better job 
with smaller airline. 10 yrs. in aviation. 
Excellent background, good appearance, 
good speaker, sales minded. Box 701, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 





LUXURY 


CATALINA 


FOR OPERATIONS - 





AIR FRANCE 
French National Airline, 683 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Offers for sale two 


Private compartments accommodate 20 luxurious seats - Deluxe Galley 
Full long-range radio equipment - CAA CERTIFICATED - READY 
One with 1491 SM 1092 since conversion 335 
SO R1830-92 zero time SO, 335 SM - Converted By 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


SAFETY 


- PBY-5A 








all 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





PROCUREMENT, sub-contract or vendor 
contact position desired. Free to travel west 
coast or entire country provided proper 
connection made. Knowledge of govern- 
ment procurement. Full resume covering 
background in purchasing & sales in airline, 
airframe & automotive industries. 

Box 111, AMERICAN AVIATION 
412 West 6th St. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 





HELP WANTED 





TRAFFIC AND SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Central Airlines, Inc., 6109 Camp Bowie 
Blvd., Fort Worth, Texas, needs experienced 
airline representatives for small town 
solicitation. Prefer a man that has lived in 
a small town that can speak the same 
language as small town folks. Write de- 
tails in first letter to ALLEN S. MAESTRE, 
Traffic Manager. 





NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 
Manufacturer wants to buy design engi- 
neering, blue prints, tooling and all rights 
to aircraft products. Items made during 
last war that can be improved or modified 
also acceptable. 

COLLINS ENGINEERING CO. 
New Products Division 
9054 W. Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 





FOR SALE 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS CLOSEOUT 
All-purpose, portable, STEWART-WARNER 
(Southwind) HEATERS. Complete with 
gasoline operated engine producing 100,000 
B.T.U.’s per hour. Heat without flame when 
and where you want it. Widely used for 
drying or heating. Gov't cost $500. Price 
to you only $149.50, f.o.b. Harrisburg, Pa. 

JEFF LEA PRODUCTS 


1919 Derry St. Harrisburg, 





Penna. 
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WINGS OF YESTERDAY 


25 Years Ago 


The Naval airship, Shenandoah, was 
wrecked over the Ohio Valley in a 
severe storm on September 3, 1925. 

e 

Two petitions for the establishment of 
air mail routes were received by Post- 
master General New—one for a route 
between New York and Miami, Fla., and 
the other calling for an overnight air 
mail service between New Orleans and 
Chicago. 





10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


The War Department entered into an 
agreement with Pan American Airways 
for the training of 850 flight-navigation 
cadets in long-range navigation. 

. 

Eastern Air Lines had leased a 16- 
story building at 10 Rockefeller Plaza 
for the company’s headquarters. 

* 

The Army and Navy had awarded 
$39.7 million in aircraft contracts; 
Douglas Aircraft Co. planned a $20 mil- 
lion expansion, including a new factory 
at Long Beach, Calif.; Ford Motor Co. 
was to build 4,000 Pratt & Whitney 
radial engines. 





LETTERS 


Airline Seats 


To the Editor: 

In reference to your Extra Section of 
June 15 on the state of aircraft seats: 

There comes a time I suppose when every 
one should take pen in hand and answer 
editorials. Especially when written by 
someone who apparently does not get 
around on the right airlines. 

Transport Equipment Company has de- 
livered hundreds of seats to major airlines 
(over 1,200 passenger places to TWA alone) 
and I take from your inference that air- 
lines and ourselves are all wrong in build- 
ing improved recline mechanisms and foam 
rubber cushions, and should go back to the 


old no sag springs and hog hair. It 
wouldn’t hurt you to talk to a few main- 
tenance supervisors in regard to the use 
of light-weight steel tubing seats in com- 
parison to the magnesium of the Warren 
McArthur era. Besides, if they were so 
good how come they are out of business? 

Get hep boy, there is more comfort built 
into our hi-density model than you ever 
found in the most deluxe version of a 
Warren McArthur. For proof park that 
localized spot in a TWA Constellation Sky 
Coach and have a good ride. 

What is more, we didn’t happen in the 
seat business, we did it deliberately. Just 
you wait and see. 

Tell us the names of those airline engi- 
neers that don’t know what is going on in 
the industry and we will put them wise. 


GORDON K. JONES 


Transport Equipment Company 
Burbank, Calif. 


Editor’s Note—Quotéd below is a direct 
quotation from the transcript of the ATA 
Engineering and Maintenance Conference last 
spring which speaks for itself. 

“Will the operators give their opinion on 
which is the most rugged and trouble-free 
passenger seat developed to date? MR. HOL- 
ZAPFEL (WAL): I almost choked on that 
one. Does anyone have a real good chair? 

“MR. CARRUTHERS (TCA): We have had 
good success with the Warren McArthur 358- 
A2; very little trouble with it. 

“MR. HOLZAPFEL (WAL): 
not available? 

“MR. CARRUTHERS (TCA): Right. 

“MR. CLARK (BNF): Relatively speaking, 
we believe the Warren McArthur commonly 
used on the DC-4 is better than what has 
been used. 

“MR. HARRINGTON (NWA): We agree 
with Braniff. The Type 406 Warren McArthur 
has given us the best service, but it still 
leaves much to be desired. 

“MR, McQUIRE (AOA): I have a note here 
from Tulsa that indicates Douglas DC-6 day 
plane seat is very satisfactory, except for the 
hydraulic locking cylinder. As far as AOA 
operation is concerned, it appears that the old 
McArthur 290 seat has very little mainte- 
nance; on the other hand, it is about the most 
uncomfortable one we have. 

“MR, HOLZAPFEL (WAL): I can’t wnder- 
stand why he went out of business.” 


Which are 


Soil Doctors 
To the Editor: 

We have just received our August 15th 
issue of American Aviation, and note with 
great interest Miss Ward's excellent article 
on dusting and spraying hazards. She 
covered the subject most thoroughly and 
is certainly to be congratulated. 

The reactions from local level C.A.A. per- 
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Engineering Developments, Inc. 


Design Studies—Drafting and Detalling— 

eering—Bullding Experimental Mod- 
els—Development and Testing—Jig and 
Tool Design—Jig and Tool Manufacture— 
Design and Production of Instruction 
Manuals. 
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sonnel, as well as operators with whom we 
have discussed the article, have been most 
favorable. 

I have developed almost a complete 
phobia on this agricultural aviation picture 
It appears to me that our crop dusting 
pilots are actually functioning (or attempt- 
ing to function—whether they know it or 
not) as doctors of the soil. I refer now to 
not only knowing what they are doing in 
connection with sprays they put on grow- 
ing crops to kill weeds and bugs; but also 
to the items of fertilization and “trace 
elements.” 

HAROLD R. HANSEN, Manager 
Aviation Department 

D. K Macdonald & Co., Inc. 
Exchange Building, Seattle 4, Wash 


BOOKS 


FLYING THE OMNIRANGE, by Charlies A 
Zweng, published by American Navigation 
Service, North Hollywood, Calif. and Weems 
System of Navigation, Annapolis, Md. 101 
pages, illustrated. Price $4.00. 

Written for the average pilot, this new 
manual is a basic text on the VHF omni- 
range radio navigation facilities which will 
replace low frequency, four-leg ranges. It 
explains the principle of VHF radio opera- 
tion, use of omnirange flight instruments 
now available and use of the accessory 
course-line computer and distance measur- 
ing equipment. Well illustrated and in- 
dexed, with 77 test questions and a glos- 
sary of radio terms. 


AERONAUTICAL PAPERS—ALBERT F. 
ZAHM, published by the University of 
Notre Dame in two volumes. Over 1,000 
pages, well illustrated. The first volume deals 
with Zahm’s papers from 1885 through 1919, 
the second with those published between 
1920 and 1945. Price $7.50 per volume, $15 
per set. 

The publication of the Zahm papers in the 
style and quality presented here is a distinct 
public service. As early as 1889 Dr. Zahm 
made tests at Notre Dame on full-scale 
gliders, airplane motors, rocket propulsion 
for airplanes and propellers. Nearly 40 of the 
papers cover experimental and_ theoretical 
work by Zahm when he was director of the 
Navy Aerodynamical Laboratory from 1917 
to 1929. Others include those compiled while 
he was a student or professor of theoretical 
and applied mechanics; while chief of the 
Division of Aeronautics of the Library of 
Congress, etc. 

Aeronautical Papers covers many contro- 
versial papers by Zahm. For instance, Zahm, 
whose early papers on the significance of 
wind currents were used by the Wright 
Brothers in their later work, contends that 
the major honor for developing the first 
airplane is due Samuel Langley, not the 
Wrights. The importance of his work is 
underlined by the request of the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences that the papers 
be assembled in their original form as has 
now been accomplished. A valuable set 
books for the serious student of aviatior 


FUNDAMENTALS OF POWERPLANTS FOR 
AIRCRAFT, by Professor J. Liston. P 
lished by the Tri-State Offset Comp 
817 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Abi 
300 pages, illustrated. Price: $5.50. 


OBITUARY 


Robert B. Farquharson, Jr. 
Robert B. Farquharson, Jr., 40, 

sistant to the sales manager of Pratt 
Whitney Airport Div., died August 
following a six day illness with poli 
myelitis. He joined Pratt & Whitne: 
in 1939 after six years of Naval service 
and was formerly in the company’s wes 
coast office and was P&W representativ: 
at Dayton between 1944 and 1946. 
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A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 


Private Pilot Privileges Expanded 


Private pilots will be allowed to dust their own crops, 
demonstrate aircraft and carry out other flights inci- 
dental to their business or employment, according to 
Civil Air Regulation Amendment 43-3, to become effec- 
tive September 11, 1950. Prior to the amendment, 
private pilots were restricted to flights made solely for 
personal transportation. After September 11, flights in 
connection with business or employment, if the flight is 
not made for hire, will be allowed. 

An aircraft salesman may demonstrate aircraft in 
flight to prospective customers if he has at least 200 
hours of flight time, farmers holding private pilot ratings 
may dust their own crops and real estate agents who 
have private pilot ratings may carry prospective pur- 
chasers of real estate on flights in connection with the 
sale of property. 


Prize-Winning Club 


Congratulations to the Pegasus Flying Club of Glen 
Burnie Airport, Md., for winning the annual J. S. Pfeiffer 
award of the Baltimore NAA Chapter for outstanding 
contribution to private flying. As Amos B. Jones, presi- 
dent of the club, says, “All of this for doing what we 
love to do—fly!” 

The club is the largest flying club in Maryland 
and, in the four years since it was formed, has become 
one of the most active on the east coast. Only member- 
ship requirement is to have soloed, and members now 
number 75, with 30 privately owned planes. 

Twice a month the club holds a Sunday luncheon 
or beach picnic, and overnight trips are held two or 
three times a year. A place of interest is selected and a 
committee is appointed to go over the route and make all 
reservations and arrange for entertainment, transporta- 
tion and meals. 

This. year, the start of their tri-state air tour was 
a part of the opening ceremonies at Friendship Inter- 

ational Airport, with the pilots interviewed on tele- 
ision and kissed goodbye by the local beauty queens. 

Other activities have included a steak fry, a 

1oonlight boat cruise, a fly-in oyster roast, an annual 
ner dance at one of the hotels and, just recently, 
ht flying on Thursday evenings. 


State Aids to Pilots 


The work of state aviation commissions is coming 
1ean more and more to private flyers. Here are some 
the recent state publications designed to help pilots 

id their way: 

The 1950 chart of Louisiana, which has just been 
ished by the Aeronautics Division, attempts to give 
possible information to pilots flying the Louisiana 
ways. It can be obtained from the Department of 

ic Works, Baton Rouge, La. 


The Iowa Aeronautics Commission of State House, 
Moines 19, Iowa, is working on a state air chart 
ch will eliminate the need for carrying four sectional 
ts and will be sent free sometime this month to all 
tered pilots in the state. Although it will be on the 
nal scale, it will contain all information found on 
onal charts and in addition will list private airports 
Flying Farmer strips. 

A guide to “air accessible” recreation spots has 
. compiled by the state of Ohio, from questionnaires 
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sent to all airports in the state. It gives information 
concerning types of recreation offered in the vicinity of 
each airport, availability of transportation, guides, food, 
etc. 


In addition, Ohio’s Airport Directory provides an 
overall pilot reference to airport location, landing area, 
and services, such as gas, oiland maintenance. The front 
of the directory gives the airport and town names and a 
county index for locating the general area. Both pub- 
lications can be obtained from the Ohio Aviation Board, 
501 Wyandotte Bldg., Columbus, Qhio. 


Michigan has gone one step further and published 
a “Sketch Book of Michigan’s Airports and Landing 
Fields”, with a page of the book devoted to each airport. 
The top part of the page gives a sketch of the city, show- 
ing the airport’s location. The lower half of the page 
gives a diagram of the field, runways, location of the 
wind T, office, lights and obstructions. Under the map 
is listed the city name, field elevation, latitude and longi- 
tude, fuel available, A and E service and whether there is 
a restaurant. It can be obtained for 50c a copy from the 
Michigan Department of Aeronautics, Lansing 2, Mich. 


CAA’s 7th Region office and the states of Idaho, 
Montana, Washington and Oregon have collaborated on a 
booklet, “Pacific Northwest Fly-In Recreation Areas.” 
Landing fields and seaplane bases are listed alphabetical- 
ly with recreation and resort information given along 
with hotel and transportation accommodations. Write 
to CAA 7th Region, P. O. Box 3224, Seattle 14, Wash., 
for a copy. 


Missouri’s 1950 state map is being given free dis- 
tribution by the Aviation Section, Division of Resources 
and Development, Jefferson City, Mo. In addition to 
118 public airports, it gives the locations of 118 landing 
strips of the Flying Farmers and others who operate 
planes from their own “back yards.” 


4 


j ___ This is a new picture showing the effect 
Rain Repellent on visibility when FC-10 rain repellent is 
applied to one half of a windshield. This repellent, made in 
Canada, is being marketed by the Regal Air Corp. of New 
York and costs $13.95 for a set which is sufficient for 15 
windows. The application lasts several months and is unaffected 
by sun and dirt. In flight it delays icing and after icing has 

started, the repellent does not affect the anti-icing fluids. 
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Yankee Haldeman. George 
Haldeman, chief of the CAA’s Aircraft 
Division, went to London some months 
ago and, among other things, flew the 
famous Comet, de Havilland’s new jet 
transport. Everything went fine until 
the British newspapermen started writ- 
ing about his flight. One Ronald Bed- 
ford wrote a piece for the London Daily 
Mirror that had Haldeman worked up 
into a lather. 

The Mirror story was headlined, “A 
Yank Flies the Comet Today,” and here 
are the first few paragraphs: 

“How long will it be before Britain's 
500-miles-an-hour-plus Comet jetliner 
rolls to a fast stop on an American air- 
field? 

“The answer lies with Grandpa. 

“And Grandpa—tubby, thirteen-stone, 
George W. (for William) Haldeman, 
fifty-year-old boss of the Aircraft Di- 
vision of the U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration—has arrived here to do 
something about getting the Comet to 
America.” 

And on and on. The word “grandpa” 
was used four more times. And what 
with also being called “tubby,” George 
was ready to start the war of inde- 
pendence all over again. 


¢ + ¢ 








Inflation for Kids. The other 
day I stopped at the lower floor snack 
bar at LaGuardia Airport and bought a 
glass of milk. The sign said “Milk. 
large, 15c,” which I thought was high 
for a glass of milk but the word “large” 
talked me into it. The glass turned out 
to be the ordinary size. It struck me as 
very poor business for an airport snack 
bar to sell milk for 15c minimum when 


LaGuardia, especially, is attracting 
large numbers of children and their 
parents for sightseeing tours. Why gyp 
the kids with such a high price? The 
more I see of the New York Port Au- 
thority the more I’m convinced that it 
has the poorest public relations and 
the least business sense of any public 
corporation I've ever known. 





Taxi in Advance. 
smartest arrangements for getting pas- 
sengers to their destinations after an 
airline trip is in force in Paris where 


One of the 


the downtown airline terminal is the 
Invalides railway station. When you get 
your bags and want a taxi, you report 
to a clerk at a cash register, tell him 
where you want to go, and you buy 
your taxi ticket from him. No fumbling 
for money at the end and wondering 
if you’re being overcharged, no arguing 
with the driver, no getting gypped. Ex- 
tremely helpful for new arrivals from 
abroad. If you don’t have French 
francs, you exchange them at the ter- 
minal instead of having to rush into 
the hotel and take an unfavorable rate 
in a hurry. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Kinda Late. Not so long ago Doug 
Stockdale, TWA'’s district sales manager 
in Mexico City, looked all over town 
for me because a photo of my arrival 
appeared in the Mexico City Herald. 
The caption said I had arrived “to find 
out for his magazine the possibilities 
of making air excursions to Mexico 
from various points in the U. S.” Un- 
able to trace me at any hotel, Stockdale 


dropped me a line saying he was sorry 
to have missed me. I took a look at 
the news picture and to the best of 
my recollection it was taken on a trir 
I made to Mexico in 1940. Where it 
had been in the meantime, and what 
prompted the Mexico Herald to run it 
in 1950, is beyond me. But in Mexico 
you can expect things like that. I had 
to assure Stockdale that I hadn't even 
been near the country this year. 


¢ + ¢ 








Still a Beaut. Into our office the 
other day came Margaret Mellon, one- 
time stewardess for Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, who was judged “Miss Amer- 
ican Aviation” at the Birmingham Air 
Carnival back in 1940. She was a beaut 
then, and still is. After winning the 
title she kept flying for a while, then 
got married. Now divorced, mother of 
two children, she is doing public re- 
lations work for Beck, Utah and Hop- 
kins Construction Co., Belleville, IIL, 
near East St. Louis. For several years 
she was in TV work in Chicago. Ad- 
dress? Well, it’s 14 N. Douglas, Belle- 
ville. 


* + + 


More on Maps. Previous com- 
ments on this page about the need of 
good airline route maps for amateur 
navigators continue to bring examples 
both good and bad. TWA is using on 
its international routes a series of maps 
which make up in additional informa- 
tion and photographs what they miss in 
map detail. Quite attractive . . . British 
European Airways and Scandinavian 
Airlines System, Norwegian division, 
have excellent maps with sufficient ter- 
rain detail to aid the customers. 

But the guy I'm really indebted to is 
Herb Ford, American Airlines’ sales 
manager for Washington, who gave me 
as a gift a set of American Airways 
maps printed in 1931 and 1932. The 
were good route maps with lots of de- 
tail and of course the passengers wer 
flying low in those days. Some of thi 
set are museum pieces showing rout 
between New York and Montreal, Nas! 
ville and Atlanta, Fort Worth and 
Houston, Dallas and Brownsville, a! 
St. Louis-New Orleans. Remember wh 
American Airways flew those rout¢ 
If you'do, you’re an old-timer in tt! 
business. 











“Oh gosh, we all missed the BIG NEWS on Page 9.” 
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> $150,000.00 saved in the training of 56 Stratocruiser crews 
..» A 60 Percent reduction in overall training costs 
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of ... In-flight training time cut from 21 to 8 hours per crew. 
aa d PLUS ... more thorough training and better crew coordination. 
on 
_ } Curtiss-Wrigft-Dehmel Simulator > That is the 18 months’ record of Pan American 

a World Airways . . . with a Curtiss-Wright-Dehmel 

ish ¢ 0 . T PE R - 0 U be Electronic Flight Simulator! 

ian . Y 

on, Z > ® The same superior results obtained by Pan American 
saat are available to all airline and military organizations. 
." ; By Curtiss-Wright-Dehmel methods, the characteristics 
les . < f of any type of aircraft can be simulated realistically 

me is .~ : , on the ground .. . where crews may practice problems, 
a+ too dangerous to create in flight, over and over 
je- again until coordinated response to emer~encies 
nis becomes automatic. 
> ® No longer is it necessary for the Armed Forces to delay 
nd : training until the delivery of new tactical types . . . 

. or to tie-up operational aircraf* ‘or instruction. With 
Bs! Curtiss-Wright-Dehmel Fi: Simulators, crews 

h ? Training on the Ground in may be pre-trained . . . <ac periodically checked for 

The Curtiss-Wright-Dehmel Simulator proficiency ...on the ground... at lower cost... 
with greater ease ... and in larger numbers. 











" For data on Curtiss-Wright-Dehmel Simu- 
— >} lators write Propeller Division, Curtiss- 
eI Wright Corporation, Caldwell, N. J., on 

your company letterhead. 
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FRONTIER AIRLINES, great new combi- 
nation of the former Challenger, 
Monarch and Arizona Airways, con- 
nects all major transcontinental and 
regional airlines... serving the people 
and cities of the Rocky Mountain 
Empire with modern, experienced, 


dependable airline travel. Map shows 
nearly 5,000 route-miles, linking more 
than 50 cities and towns in seven 
states. For dependable engine lubri- 
cation in difficult flying territory 
Frontier Airlines uses Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil exclusively. 





helps keep 





efficiency high, costs low 





Flying up and down and across the Rockies, Frontier 
Airlines’ planes cover a territory that demands unfailing 
engine dependability. And from long experience, Frontier 
knows it can count on that dependability — and economy, 
too — with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil and Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineering Service. 

Feeders everywhere enjoy major airline maintenance 
economies with the help of Texaco. Texaco Lubrication 
Engineering Service sparks practical ideas aplenty for 
servicing and lubrication procedures that boost efficiency 
and bring down costs. And with Texaco Aviation Products 


you are set up to handle a// your lubrication jobs with a 
minimum number of lubricants. 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil has long been first choice of 
America’s airlines. Today, as for many years past — more 
revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 

Let Texaco help make yours a more profitable operation. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Whole- 
sale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texzs 
Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


AGE : TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 
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Army now a big plane customer, will spend 
over $40 million this year for liaison planes and 
helicopters. Air Force will handle Army pro- 
curement. Total planes bought with $40 million 
will be cut by high unit cost of helicopters. 

a 

Don’t look for government to break out re- 
serve plants and machine tool reserves. They're 
not needed now in expanded production pro- 


gram. 
a 


What suppliers can expect in way of in- 
creased orders is seen in production rate to be 
reached sometime in fiscal 1951: Air Force, 320 
planes monthly against 130 pre-Korea; Navy, 
200-250 against 85. Rates won’t be attained 
until near fiscal year-end. 


Navy showing very encouraging interest in 
air transport needs, as evidenced by limited 


orders for DC-6A’s and Constellations. 
. 


It’s still too early to tell how deferment of 
reservists is working. Commerce and Labor 
Departments, incidentally, have set up commit- 
tee to keep essential activities and critical oc- 
cupations lists under “constant review.” 

- 

Look for tightening of surplus aircraft engine 
and accessory disposal policy as result of Con- 
gressional pressure. 


« 

Prototype aircraft bill, which has been some- 
what bogged down in Congress, now given good 
chance to pass before expected adjournment this 
week. White House is intcrested in the bill. 

_ 

No decision yet on sites for Air Force pilot 
training by civil contractors. AF surveying civil 
airports and former AF bases. When sites are 
selected, contractors will bid. Specifications for 
bids not expected before end of September. 

* 


Airlines, “phasing out” of Korean airlift, start 
to get plames back this week. Military Air 
r'ransport Service taking over. Decision will be 
made this week which airlines phase out first. 
Non-skeds will probably be last by choice. 

e 


Priority system for airline travel is remote. 
Airlines can handle present traffic; unusually 
big military movements would be necessary to 


upset situation. 
e 


No developments in past week on appoint- 
nent of new CAB chairman. Field still wide 
pen, 








12th Week of War 

As Korean war enters 12th week, here’s the aircraft 
picture: 

Procurement: Entire $7.5 billion for planes isn’t 
through Congress yet (see Congress) but military has 
told manufacturers what is required, and prime con 
tractors and suppliers are at work. But—after 11 weeks 
of war, aircraft industry can hardly be called mobilized 
Suppliers and components manufacturers are stepping up; 
until they start large-scale deliveries, procurement con- 
sists largely of preparations. 

Planes: Air Force’s most critical need is tactical planes 
Cargo aircraft, previously ordered in 10’s and 20’s, now 
being ordered in hundreds. 

Air Force has given Republic top tactical order: F-84E 
and modernized swept-wing F-84F. Key transport orders 
Fairchild C-119, Boeing C-97, Douglas C-124. Other AF 
ordering goes like this: Boeing B-47, B-50, Convair B-36 
bombers; Lockheed F-94, F-94C, North American F-86, 
F-86D jet fighters, Northrop F-89 jet night fighter 

Navy ordered accelerated production of Grumman 
AF2S, AF2W anti-sub planes, Douglas A2D attack bomber, 
Lockheed P2V patrol bomber, Martin P4M, P5M patro! 
aircraft, Douglas F3D, Grumman F9F, McDonnell F2H 
jet fighters. 

Deliveries: Impact of $7.5 billion won't be felt immedi 
ately as far as air combat potential of services is con 
cerned. Look for peak production about Jan. 1, 1952; 
first planes under accelerated schedules should reach 
operational groups shortly before that time. 

Materials: Manufacturers are wary of shortages. They 
may urge mandatory military preference ratings for 
necessary materials—commercial deliveries apparently 
still get precedence over aircraft needs. Deliveries of 
aluminum, steel, lead, kirksite, lumber, plywood are 
critical or about to become so. Electronics items in 
acutely short-supply. Aircraft Industries Association set 
up western Air Materials Committee, will establish one 
in east, to unify thinking on supply problems, solutions 

Controls: Voluntary controls come first, handled through 
existing gevernment agencies: materials under Commerce 
Dept. (Assistant Secretary William Harrison), gas, oil, 
etc., under Interior, manpower under Labor. However, if 
and when pinch comes, look for rigid controls, probably 
handled by a separate agency. 

Facilities: No outlook for use of reserve plants unless 
expansion program gets larger 

Manpower: Skilled help in demand; unskilled workers 
not needed—airframe plants can’t get in full production 
until flow from suppliers starts. Then employment will 
rise sharply. 

Costs: Definite trend of rising costs for materials and 
components. Increase is slight so far, but continuation 
will mean fewer planes for available money or added re 
quests for funds. 


Beech Building 600 Aft-Facing Seats 
Beech Aircraft Corp. has received an Air Force orde 
for 600 high-stress aft-facing aircraft passenger seats 
for installation in some Military Air Transport Service 
planes, probably C-97 Stratofreighters. This is a service 
test order to determine whether all AF passenger planes 
will be equipped with rearward facing seats. The new 
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seat, designed by Air Materiel Command’s Aero Medical 
Laboratory, can withstand a load of 16 g, compared with 
6 g for old-type seats. 


Most Powerful Turbo-Prop Unveiled 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division unveiled its T-34 
turbo-prop engine, most powerful yet announced, Sept. 7. 
The engine, expected to deliver 6,000 hp., has completed 
a 50-hr. test run at rating of 5,700 hp., or 200 hp. over 
announced rating of Allison T-40, ether large U.S. turbo- 
prop. T-34’s fuel consumption during »un was .62 lbs. 
per horsepower per hour, about the same as the T-40. 
New engine, being considered for both Navy and AF 
planes, is a single unit high pressure axial flow turbine. 


@& MANUFACTURERS 


Keep C-W Division Open: Air Force is conduct- 
ing negotiations with a west coast manufacturer to as- 
sure that Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Airplane Division at 
Columbus will remain open. C-W planned to close be- 
cause of lack of enough military business. 


Navy Orders Liftmasters: Navy has ordered 11 
Douglas DC-6A Liftmasters (R6D-1’s). The plane, five 
feet longer than DC-6, grosses 100,000 lbs., is powered 
by four P&W R-2800 engines and has cruising speed of 
292 mph. 


Helicopters for Army: One Kaman K-190 and one 
Hiller 360 helicopter have been bought by the Army 
for evaluation tests of the commercial craft to determine 
their suitability for Army use. 


48-Hour Week at P&W: Six-day 48-hr. work week 
has been started by 8,500 of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division’s 15,000 employes to handle increased mili- 
tary production. Others will switch over as needed. 
Employment peak of 22,000 to 24,000 expected in i2-18 
months, including new Southington plant. 


Hardman Seats: Hardman Manufacturing Co., 
South Gate, Calif., is building seats for last 10 Constel- 
lations ordered by Eastern Air Lines plus high-density 
seats for seven DC-3’s which United is converting to 
28-place planes. 


Adel Name Change: Corporate name of Adel 
Precision Products Co. has been changed to Adel Divi- 
sion, General Metals Corp., following consolidation with 
Enterprise Engine and Foundry Co. and General Metals. 
Fred T. Miller has been named vice president-engineering 
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and sales, and Richard A. Stumm vice president-manu 
facturing. 


Manufacturing Personnel: Arnold Rosenberg has 
been named general sales manager of Bendix Radio Di 
vision of Bendix Aviation Corp., succeeding J. W. Ham- 
mond, transferred to Fsiez Instrument Division . . . Robert 
R. Miller resigned as assistant to president of Republi 
Aviation Corp. to return to private business interests in 
California... ° 


7. 


G® PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


Another XC-120 Prototype: Fairchild XC-120 
detachable fuselage experiment appears highly success- 
ful, but Air Force will probably order Fairchild to build 
another prototype for evaluation: a modified version of 
C-119 Packet, with tricycle instead of quadricycle geat 
as on XC-120, and possibly turbo-prop engines. 


New Turbosupercharger: General Electric Co. ha: 
developed a new turbosupercharger, CH9, which offers 
new fuel economy and power boost for piston engines 
Test stand operation with Pratt & Whitney R-4360 “C” 
series engine showed 32% more take-off power and re 
duction of more than 20% in fuel consumption. CH9 
eliminates conventional geared supercharger, or impeller, 
operating cff the en~ine shaft, by use of a direct cylinde 
fuel injection system 


@ miitary 


Reserve Commissions Continued: Air Force has 
reversed policy on reserve commissions previously con 
sidered to expire at end of five-year period. About 4,000 
commissions which began to expire last June 28 are con- 
sidered in effect indefinitely, as are all of the approxi- 
mately 242,000 AF commissions. Policy is based on new 
interpretation of National Defense Act. 


MTS Staff Selected: Military Traffic Service, estab 
lished by Defense Dept. to provide a uniform traffic 
service within the department, has named staff members 
to aid E. G. Plowman, U. S. Steel executive, who is di 
rector. Col. A. G. Viney, Army, will be deputy director; 
F. X. Dunleavy, from Army Transportation Corps, as 
sistant deputy director; Earle Newman, Navy, transpvo1 
tation specialist; Frank Perrin, from Munitions Board, 
commerce counsel. Headquarters of MTS are Room 
2C869, Pentagon; phone LIberty 5-6700, extension 77191 


@ airiines 


Mergers Fail: Merger of Continental Air Lines 
and Frontier Airlines, big Rocky Mountain feeder sys- 
tem, was discussed informally in late summer, but talks 
were terminated in early stages when no agreement in 
principle could be reached. Latest of numerous efforts to 
merge Continental and Mid-Continent has also failed 


Parks to Carry Mail: Parks Air Lines has bee! 
designated by Post Office for carriage of mail on twe 
daily round-trips Chicago-East St. Louis, starting Sept 
15. 


Tigers Buy C-46’s: Flying Tiger Line was success 
ful bidder in sale of 18 Air Force C-46F’s, buying then 
for $509,000. Some of the planes are damaged 


Cal Central Adds DC-4: California Central Air 
lines has added a 77-passenger DC-4 to fleet of fiv 
DC-3’s used in scheduled California intrastate service 
and has bought two C-47’s from United Air Lines. 
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Non-Sked Increase: Non-scheduled and contract 
arriers in and out of LaGuardia Field had 84.4% in- 
‘rease in passengers during first seven months of 1950. 
says Port of New York Authority. Total was 63,598 
igainst 34,492 in same 1949 period. Scheduled lines in- 
creased from 1,862,944 to 1,865,138 in same period. 


New Services 


United Air Lines will start Los Angeles-Honolulu service 
Oct. 2 with five weekly schedules 

Aerovias Guest begins scheduled Miami-Mexico City serv- 
ice and through Mexico Citv-Madrid tiights on or abou 
Sept. 11. 

Trans-Texas Airways has opened service between Alice 
and Corpus Christi, Tex 


GQcivit aviation 


Civil Mobilization Plan: Civil air mobilization 
plan completed by CAA’s Aviation Development Ad- 
visory Committee has been accepted by CAA Adminis- 
trator D. W. Rentzel, who has forwarded it to National 
Security Resources Board. He expressed the belief that 
if the plan is put in effect the non-airline aviation in- 
dustry can continue industrial, executive, agricultural 
and personal flying and at the same time be ready for 
an emergency. (Details will appear in Sept. 18 issue). 


Civil Aviation Survey: Results of the recent sur- 
vey of civil (non-airline) aviation personnel, services and 
facilities available for use in partial or total mobilization 
have been issued by CAA’s Aviation Development Ad- 
visory Committee. Results, covering airports and fixed 
base operators in continental U. S., Alaska and Hawaii, 
show: airports, 3,959; airport employes (exclusive of 
fixed base operators), 9,951; fixed base operators, 5,139; 
FBO employes, 32,132; FBO aircraft, 25,077. 


July Plane Shipments: Shipments of one to 10- 
place planes in July totaled 296 valued at $1,628,000 
against 290 worth $1,147,000 in same 1949 month, Air- 
craft Industries Association said. Piper Aircraft Corp. 
led in number shipped (104). 


Bids on Subsidy Study: Invitations to bid on a 
contract to conduct a survey of certain parts of the 
problem of separating air mail pay from subsidies paid 
domestic airlines were mailed last week to prospective 
bidders by Senate Interstate and Forcign Commerce 
Committee, which has $200,000 for the job. Successful 
bidder will be asked to perfect committee’s interim re- 
port which attempted to determine subsidies paid the 
airlines on a community cost basis. Bids due Sept. 23, 
and report of the survey, including profit and loss state- 
nents of individual airline stations throughout U. S., 
lue Feb. 28, 1951. 


Aluminum Production: General Services Adminis- 
tration asked Senate Appropriations Committee for boost 
from $6,000,000 to $14,000,000 to reactivate metal plants, 
and authority to spend up to $6,000,000 to transfer gov- 
ernment-owned aluminum fabricating equipment to 
private concerns. 


Bills Passed 


® Fiscal 1951 Omnibus Appropriation bill carrying $1,565.- 
00,000 for Air Force and $733,600,000 for Navy aircraft pro- 
urement, funds for CAB, CAA and NACA, and $1,678,023,729 
in Mutual Defense Assistance Pact money. 

® Resolution giving military services go signal on emergency 
roduction ahead of final disposition of $16,771,000,000 sup- 
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rlemental appropriation bill now before Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, which includes $2.777,300,000 for Air Force 
and $1,596,269.000 for Navy aircraft procurement and $4,000,- 
000,000 in MDAP money 

@ Air security bill for identification 
all aircraft in defense areas 


Bills Pending 


@ Prototype aircraft testing bill, S. 3504, on House calenda: 
after passing Senate. 

eH. R. 780, permitting delegation of authority by CAA to 
airline and aircraft manufacturing inspectors, on House 
calendar after passing Senate 


location and control of 


eH. R. 9184, requiring separation of mail pay from subsidy 
payments by July 1. 1951, on House calendar 


o> Civan 2\ cronautics ISOARD 


Pioneer Extended: In a policy-setting decision, 
CAB has extended Pioneer Air Lines’ certificate for most 
of its feeder routes until Sept. 30, 1954. Said CAB: “Only 
certificates covering routes which offer substantial public 
benefits and hold promise of future economic soundness 
will be further extended.” Extended for four years were 
Pioneer’s Houston-Amarillo, Houston-Dallas, and Dallas- 
Midland/Odessa segments, and for one year Lubbock- 
Albuquerque. Pioneer was given an alternate leg Austin- 
Houston; the “weak” El] Paso-Amarillo route was ter- 
minated. American Airlines was suspended at Abilene 
and Big Spring, Continental at Big Spring (both served 
by Pioneer). Following suspensions which had been 
proposed were not ordered: AA at Midland-Odessa, 
Braniff at Lubbock and Waco, and Continental at Las 
Vegas, N. M. 
® Turner Airlines received seven-month CAB okay to pro- 
vide feeder service to Kokomo and Richmond, Ind. CAB 
action followed termination of certificate authorizations of 
TWA to serve Richmond and Delta to serve both cities 
To give Turner time to start, CAB extended Delta's 
authorization 30 days Turner's approval continues until 
CAB disposition of company’s certificate renewal 
@ Golden North Airways’ letter of registration has been re- 
voked by CAB. effective Oct. 1. Company conducted ex- 
cessive operations between Seattle and Alaska, CAB said 
@ National Airlines has again asked CAB approval of day- 
light DC-6 New York-Miami coach flight, starting Oct. 1, at 
$58 one-way 
@ American Air Cargo Inc. applied for cargo-mail route be- 
tween Miami and New Orleans and Barranquilla, Colombia 
via intermediate points. C-46’s would be used. AAC presi- 
dent is D. G. Richardson, who is also Aerovias Guest's opera- 
tions manager. 

@ Pan American World Airways asked CAB to withdraw 
its denial of PAA's application for Boston-New York-Miami 
domestic route and hold it in abeyance until final decision 
in National Airlines’ “dismemberment case CAB could 
thus keep open possibility of certificating PAA if this 
appears best course to follow after NAL decision, PAA said 
NAL asked CAB to dismiss everything in proceeding except 
interchange and stock option agreements 

@ Northwest Airlines’ request to suspend service at Aber- 
deen, S. D., raises issues warranting a hearing on the matte: 
CAB ruled. NWA claims suspension would save it $302,000 
annually. Mid-Continent also serves the city 


CAB Calendar 

Sept. 12—Hearing in Pan American World Airways Fair- 
banks-Seattle Space Available Fare Investigation. 10 a. m., 
Room 4823. Commerce Building, Washington, D. C Ex- 
aminer F. Merritt Ruhlen (Docket 4508). 

Sept. 14—Oral argument in Meteor Air Transport Revoca- 
tion Proceeding. 10 a. m., Room 5042, Commerce Building 
Washington, D. C. (Docket 4100) 

Sept. 18—Oral argument in Michigan-Wisconsin Servicc 
Case. 10 a. m., Room 5042, Commerce Building, Washington, 
D.C. ‘(Docket 2832 et al.) 

Sept. 18—Hearing in Philadelphia Service Suspension Case 
(International Routes). Tentative Place and hour to be 
announced Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. (Docket 4228 
ei al.) 








@ iasor 


GE Strike: Strike of General Electric Co. workers 
has stopped J-47 jet engine production at Everett and 
Lynn, Mass. 


UAL Award: In a step which may set a pattern fo: 
other airlines, National Mediation Board announced an 
arbitration award granting three classes and crafts of 
United Air Lines’ employes wage increases of from 4 to 
6c an hour and providing a 50% reduction in wage pro- 
gression steps by Dec. 30, 1950. Increase of 6c goes to 
personnel receiving minimum of $1.50 an hour, 4c to all 
others in classes of mechanics, ramp and stores, dining 
service. Award is retroactive to Jan. 1, 1950. 


Braniff Recommendations: Presidential Fact 
Finding Board( decision not binding) submitted 66 recom. 
mendations in dispute between Braniff Airways and 1,100 
clerical and other workers represented by Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks. Working rules, not wages, was the 
issue. Board gave great weight to similar rules which 
have been negotiated in airline industry. Union had based 
proposals on railroad rules. 


ACMA Takes Over: Regarded as a_ favorable 
move by many airline officials, Air Carrier Mechanics 
Association, ALPA affiliate, appears scheduled to replace 
Airline Mechanics Department of CIO-UAW as bargain- 
ing agent for Western Air Lines’ mechanics. Most workers 
switched to new union and CIO affiliate relinquished 
certificate. Officials favor ACMA because it’s strictly an 
airline union. 


WAL Strike Vote: Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
is taking strike vote on Western Air Lines following 
failure of mediation. Union wants 20c an hour wage 
increase. 


ALPA Request: Air Line Pilots Association asked 
National Mediation Board to mediate dispute on ALPA 
proposals for supplemental contracts covering TWA and 
American pilots engaged in military charter work. 


EAL, Capital Mediation: National Mediation 
Board will meet with Eastern Air Lines and International 
Association of Machinists in another attempt to settle a 
wage contract with 2,700 ground employes, who have 
authorized a strike. NMB has assigned P. D. Harvey to 
mediate differences between Capital Airlines and IAM 
maintenance workers. 


Gp FINANCIAL 


Menasco Profit: Menasco Manufacturing Co. re- 
ports $134,003 net profit after taxes for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950. Backlog n Aug. 15 totaled $5,514,572, 
with 97.5% consisting of subcontracts for military air- 
craft landing gear. Company has negotiated with RFC 
the purchase (for $725,000) of that part of the plant and 
equipment of its Burbank, Calif., facility which it did 
not own. 


Profit for Parker: Parker Appliance Co. had $246,- 
075 net income for fiscal year ended June 30, on sales 
of $7,101,501, against a fiscal 1949 loss of $156,827. 


Piedmont Loss: Piedmont Aviation reports net loss 
of $55,852 after taxes for 1949, boosting accumulated 
deficit to $114,145. Report, covering both airlines and 
fixed base division, was delayed by CAB auditing. Com- 
pany had operating profit of $51,858 which was changed 
to loss by non-operating expenses such as amortization 
of pre-operating expenses and capital stock expense. 


Special Bendix Dividend: Bendix Aviation Cor} 
has declared a special $1 dividend in addition to 75 
quarterly dividend on common stock, hoth payable Sept 
30 to stockholders of record Sept. 9. 


TEMCO Stock Increase: Texas Engineering an 
Manufacturing Co. has voted to increase authorized con 
mon stock from 500,000 to 895,760 shares. Directors als 
voted a stock divrdend of one share of common for eac! 
share held by stockholders, payable Sept. 15 to stock- 


holders of record Sept. 5. 


@ IN GENERAL 


Parcel Post Boost: Outlook is pessimistic over Nov 
1 increase in air parcel post rates. Post Office hopes in- 
crease will produce $2 million more revenue, but volume 
drop may wash this out. Shipments of pound or less 
(comprising 50% of volume) aren’t affected except in 
short-haul zones, and may hold up. Drop will come in 
other 50%, where rates are up sharply. 


O’Connell Joins Law Firm: Joseph J. O’Connell, 
Jr., former Civil Aeronautics Board chairman, has joined 
Chapman, Bryson and Walsh law firm, 30 Broad St., 
New York, and will be Washington resident partner 
New firm name is Chapman, Bryson, Walsh and O’Con- 
nell. 


@ arounnd THE WORLD 


Key British Changes: Air Vice-Marshal J. N. 
Boothman is taking over as Controller of Supplies (Air), 
British Ministry of Supply, from Air Marshal Sir Alec 
Coryton, who becomes chief executive of the MOS 
Guided Weapons Division. 


DC-6 for LAI: Linee Aeree Italiane has received 
from Douglas Aircraft Co. the first of three DC-6: 
ordered for Rome-New York service. LAI started ser\ 
ice July 5 using DC-6’s leased from FAMA, Argentin¢ 
line. 


BEA Reduces Loss: British European Airways had 
loss of $3,818,063 for fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1950, con 
pared with $7,736,638 in previous fiscal year. Net deficit 
after profit from transactions relating to previous yeal 
was $3,670,301. 


GS orF THE PRESS 


Jet Propulsion—Turbojets, by Volney C. Finch, mechani 
engineering professor, Stanford University Published 
National Press, Millbrae, Calif. 336 pages. $5.50 


i 


Sept. 12-14—Conference on ground facilities for air trans 
portation, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 

Sept. 15-17—Instrument Society of America instrumen 
maintenance clinic, New York State Institute of Appliec 
Arts and Sciences, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sept. 18-22—Fifth national instrument conference and ex 
hibit, Memorial Auditorium, Buffalo, N. Y 


International 
Sept. 14—ICAO Airworthiness/Operations meeting, Paris 
Sept. 19—ICAO Air Navigation Commission meeting, Mon 


treal. 
Sept. 27—ICAO Council meeting (11th Session), Montreal. 
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